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Dallas Convention of the N.A.D. 
One of the Most Productive 


The “NEW” National Association of 
tre Deaf came into being on July 5, 
1960, at the opening session of the 
Twenty-Fifth Convention, and subse- 
quent developments warrant our con- 
cusion that the General Assembly and 
the Council of Representatives were 
most positive in their thinking. The 
attendance was also better than antici- 
nated, but the registration figures must 
await next month’s “Convention Issue.” 

Several changes were made in the 
bylaws. Most of these were to clarify 
certain sections and to eliminate con- 
flicts. 

The work of committees during the 
convention was of the highest possible 
caliber. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee came up with a budget and state 
quotas which won universal acceptance. 

The bicameral organization of the 
ecnvention proved ideal, with only a 
few minor hitches developing. All ex- 
cept two of the states which had rati- 
fed the new bylaws sent delegates. 

We hope that those state associa- 
tions which have not already become 
Cooperating Members in the “NEW” 
N.A.D. will soon do so. The combined 
membership of the state associations 
now in the N.A.D. federation is nearly 
10,000. It could easily be double or 
triple that number. 


Officers of the N.A.D. elected at the 
Dallas convention are Dr. Bryon B. 
Burnes, president; Jess M. Smith, first 
vice president; G. Dewey Coats, second 
vice president; Robert M. Greenmun, 
secretary-treasurer; W. T. Griffing and 
Gordon B. Allen, Board members for 
six years; Mervin Garretson and Mrs. 
Edna H. Baynes, Board members for 
four years; Robert Sanderson and 
Gerald Adler, Board members for two 
years. The first four will serve for 
four years under the new bylaws. 

We hope to print the revised bylaws 
in our August issue. The proceedings 
will be published in several install- 
ments, but there will be ample cover- 
age of the convention doings next 
month. 


Let’s Be Positive and Optimistic 


The power of positive thinking and 
the spirit of optimism can move moun- 
tains. Let’s have more of both. 

All too often the deaf are criticized 
as lacking in interest in the organiza- 
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tions and movements closely concerned 
with their well-being. “What’s the use 
—the deaf simply won’t cooperate,” 
has all too often been the whining 
complaint. 

What we need is better salesmanship 
all around. SERVICE should be the 
watchword rather than ‘“What’s there 
in it for me?” The leaders and work- 
ers are in our midst. Let’s sell them 
and get them to enlist. While miracles 
are few and far between, positive 
thinking and optimism are powerful 
weapons. 

The deaf of the United States need 
to ally themselves with hearing groups 
and educators in accomplishing certain 
objectives. So many of our goals are 
common goals. All too frequently in 
the past, misunderstandings have work- 
ed against unity in undertakings which 
are of vital interest to the deaf. 

The National Association of the 
Deaf—and THE Siment WorRKER—can 
be only as functional as the deaf of 
the nation dictate though their ac- 
tive interest and support. We’re opti- 
mistic—BUT. there’s so much to be 
done that we need many more “Geor- 
ges.” 


New Features in the SW 


Although we like to feel that THE 
SILENT WORKER strikes a good balance 
as to contents, we are never satisfied. 
We are constantly in the market for 
good feature stories and new ideas. 

The above does not mean there’s 
anything wrong with our _ present 
group of columnists. They’re TOPS. 
There has never been a publication of 
the deaf with such a splendid cross 
section of writers covering a wide 
range of topics. And, too, we are 
proud of our steadfast contributors of 
news and timely articles. 

In this issue is launched a new 
column, “Question of the Month,” con- 
ducted by Marjoriebelle (Mrs. Roy K.) 
Holcomb. Each month six or more 
readers will be queried. Most of the 
questions will be in a lighter vein, 
but some will be serious. The idea 
is not new—a similar column was in 
existence a few years back but was 
allowed to lapse. 

And, with more power to the wom- 
en, we are going to try to persuade 
Edna (Mrs. Harry L.) Baynes, a new 
member of the N.A.D. Board, to write 
“Woman Talk” on a monthly basis. 
We already have her August install- 


ment in the form of a chatty letter 
about the Dallas convention. 
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Studied With Marcel Marceau 


Bernard Bragg: Master of Mime 


Native of Brooklyn Much in Demand in Bay Area; 
Praised by Critics: Continues To Teach in Berkeley School 


It is 1932—the depression is deepen- 
ing. On the outer fringe of a group 
of happy, laughing youngsters in Brook- 
lyn, New York, that dark year, we see 
a child of about four, He stands awk- 
wardly, his expression slightly bewild- 
ered. We wonder if perhaps he is not 
quite sure he wants to be a part of 
that happy group. Yet, slowly, hesi- 
tantly, he makes his way toward the 
center of the group and starts to gesti- 
culate. The other boys pause, and they, 
too, seem unsure, even hostile. 

But the friendly smile, the twink- 
ling eyes, and the earnestness of his 
expression show that the young new- 
comer is determined—determined to 
make friends with these children even 
1‘ it means sacrificing his precious toys. 
One by one, he hands them out, and 
presently the ice is broken. 

It was probably this early begin- 
ning which shaped the future of Ber- 
nard Nathan Bragg. For out of the 
soundless world he has carved his 
pantomime into an art. As he tried 
to make friends with neighborhood 
children, Bernard found himself able 
to do so only by expressing himself 
and his geniality in pantomime. We 
know that pantomime is the art of 
communication through movement— 
one of the oldest modes of expression. 

Born in Brooklyn, in 1928, Bernard 
is the only child of Wolf and Jennie 
Bragg. Wolf Bragg was also an actor, 
which may help account for his son’s 
inborn talent. Bernard also has several 
other deaf relatives, including Mrs. 
Lena Peters, well-known in New York 
deaf circles. 


At the New York School for the 
Deaf (Fanwood), Bernard excelled in 
just about everything. Under Robert 
F. Panara he learned to express him- 
self not only in drama but in poetry 
and writing as well. As a youngster, 
Bragg aspired to the Teegarden Award 
for creative ‘poetry, which Mr. Panara 
had won as a student at Gallaudet 
College. It was therefore with pride 
of accomplishment that Bernard, him- 
self, won the award in college. And it 
was awarded to him by the same 
Robert F. Panara, who was by then 
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By DOROTHA SUE SCOTT 


“EXPRESSION” — 

Bernard Bragg mirroring one of the 

characters and situations of the mod- 
ern world for KPIX Television. 


APPEARING ON 


on the faculty of Gallaudet College. 


It was at Gallaudet that Bernard 
Bragg really came into his own. His 
flair for acting was in demand by the 
Dramatics Club. I can see him still— 
the foppish Tartuffe in one of Moliere’s 
best plays, “Tartuffe, the Hypocrite.” 
Resplendent in black knee-high breech- 
es, powdered wig, and frilly shirt, 
Bragg as Tartuffe, the hated and the 
despised, was magnificent! Coming 
down the stairway with a handkerchief 
under his distainful nose, and with an 
air of inpenetrable indifference about 
him, it was Bragg who made the play 
impressive, though he appeared in 
only about half of it. Is it any wonder 
then, that I, a lowly Prep, was mes- 
merized by the character and the artist 
portraying him? 


But Bernard did not stop at dra- 
matics. He became a member of the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity and had his 
fingers in as many of the college pies 
as possible. He edited the Buff and 
Blue, when it attained status in the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Press. He was also student director of 
John Galsworthy’s “Escape”’—a play 


that was to pave the way for other 
young creative student directors. 

His college days over, Bernard headed 
for California and a position with the 
California School for the Deaf in Berke- 
ley. With his proficiency in the lan- 
guage of signs, and power of communi- 
cating warmth, he is an outstanding 
teacher. To his students in the inter- 
mediate department, he tries to pass 
cn the art of mimetic expression. He 
emphasizes that it is not the sign but 
the feeling behind it which counts the 
most. 

Until 1956, it seemed that Bernard 
would concentrate only on _ teaching. 
But that year, Marcel Marceau appear- 
ed in San Francisco. So impressed was 
Marceau with Bragg’s ability, he urged 
Bernard to study with him at the Am- 
bigu Theater in Paris. 

Bernard had long been an admirer 
of Marcel Marceau, the great French 
pantomimist. But he recalls, “Whenever 
I saw Marceau perform, I was stimu- 
lated and desired to learn pantomime. 
I realized, though, that he was endowed 
with normal speech and hearing, and 
had selected a field that required nei- 
ther, I felt that I, who couldn’t speak 
nor hear and had thus been driven into 
pantomime my whole life, ought to 
be able to do it, too.” 


With determination, Bragg took 
himself to Paris and to Marceav the 
summer of 1956. After his month with 
Marceau, Bragg took a weekend jaunt 
to London. What followed sounds like 
a page out of Ripley’s “Believe It Or 
Not.” 

At the time about 100 movie stars 
were performing at the Palladium in 
London. Bernard and his friend, Bob 
Freiman—a well-known deaf Ameri- 
can artist—decided to go backstage and 
see what could be seen. There, a cock- 
tail party was in progress. Acting 
nonchalantly, and with a great deal 
of calm, Bernard found that show 
people are so involved in their socializ- 
ing, they don’t even inquire as to a 
stranger’s business. 


Fate accidentally brushed Bernard 
up against Sir Laurence Olivier. Seeing 
that Olivier was not going to pass 
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CREAM OF THE CROP—Bragg with four of his outstanding students from 


Gilbert's Actor’s Lab in San Francisco. 


Group performed in a Livermore, 


California, program. 


him by without some inquiry, Bragg 
confessed he was a tourist from Ameri- 
ca and had just finished studying in 
Paris with Marceau. Olivier was quite 
impressed with such an ambitious and 
somewhat nervy young man. 

Through Olivier, he met Lance Hamil- 
ton and Charles Russell, Noel Coward’s 
representatives. Through them, he was 
introduced to producer David Miller, 
who was then beginning the filming 
of “The Story of Esther Costello,” a 
movie about a young deaf and blind 
girl. 

Mr. Miller was so impressed by Bragg 
that he wanted to hire him as technical 
adviser for the manual alphabet in the 
movie. As it happened, a denied labor 
permit caused Bernard to lose the job 
in favor of a British adviser. Although 
he lost it, the experience of rubbing el- 
bows with the elite of the movie world 
was an unforgettable experience. 


An example of how a deaf person 
can make an impression on hearing 
people was Bernard’s introduction to 
Betty Mills, wife of British producer 
John Mills. When she asked Bernard 
how he felt in a group of hearing 
people, he replied, “If I stand around 
with a cigarette in one hand and a 
cocktail in another, people hardly notice 
anything different about me.” At a 
party the next night, Mrs. Mills right 
off stuck a drink in one of his hands 
and a cigarette in the other and wink- 


BRAGG THE TEACHER—Bernard 

Bragg with three of his students from 

the Intermediate Department of the 

California phage a3 the Deaf, Berke- 
ey. 


ed broadly. Her understanding attitude 
shows what can be accomplished by 
the deaf if they will venture out of 
them: ehalls: 

Home again, Bernard acquired a 
managing office, Bay Area Produc- 
tions, Inc., and started his climb to 
the heights of fame. Appearing first 
in small clubs in San Francisco, Ber- 
nard was finally booked into the more 
prominent “The Hungry i.” It was 
at the “Backstage” that a Life pho- 
tographer, doing a series of studies of 
night life in San Francisco, came up- 
on Bragg giving a performance. In 
the February 3, 1958 issue of Life, 
a photograph of Bragg portraying life 
on a S.F. cable car appeared. 


From Marceau, Bernard learned 


the fundamentals of pantomime— 
timing, breathing, and how to ac 
quire clearness of expression. How- 
ever, Bernard has sought his own 
medium. With a simple costume, and 
sometimes a white face outlined in 
black, Bernard created his work 
spontaneously. The improvision aspect 
of his work is uniquely his own and 
has led to his being called “the jazz 
mime.” 


Based on an idea from a member 
of the audience, Bernard performs a 
complete vignette of life, often deeply 
moving or satirical, so beautifully 
conceived and executed that the ap- 
plause often seems to drown an ini- 
tial hush of reverence. 


Relying on mouth, eyebrows, arms, 
feet, torso, and fingers to do his talk- 
ing for him, he can instantly trans- 
form himself from a harried scientist 
into a flower. Some of the challenges 
he has performed before audiences 
are: “One-armed Paper Hanger,” 
*Birth of a Nation,” “Hassle Between 
Ben-Gurion and Nasser,” “Heart Sur- 
geon at Work on TV,” and “The Day 
Lincoln Was Shot.” 


Although Bragg admits his deaf- 
ness has helped him, he readily says 
that the basic urge to be an actor 
probably made him turn to the art 
of pantomime. Let it be understood 


that “mime” and “pantomime” are 
not exactly synonymous. Mime is 
generally associated with abstract 


ideas—a la Marceau. But pantomime, 
Charlie Chaplin’s field, refers to the 
expression of concrete ideas. 


Bernard has not limited himself to 
the Bay Area alone. He also toured 
the States and Puerto Rico as well. 
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At Miami Beach, and in Puerto Rico, 
in English and in Spanish, the re- 
views were “Magnificent!” 


In Los Angeles, he appeared at the 
Dahl Theater. The cautious Examiner 
critic was led to review: “If Bernard 
Bragg does not quite scale the heights 
of genius in improvision, which he 
comes close to achieving in his im- 
promptu pantomimes, he _ certainly 
makes up for in sheer intrepidity.” 


The Times reviewed: “Bragg has 
the same rare, marvelously elegant 
economy and unerring intelligence of 
form and motion. His range is tremen- 
dous and his flexibility equal to it.” 


It was in Los Angeles that he did 
the comic study of an American space 
explorer landing on the moon, only 
to find it already occupied by a 
Russian. This brought raves because 
of the prominence of the space age. 

Television has also beckoned. He 
appeared on KPIX in their Sylvania 
Award-winning series called “Ex- 
pression,” under the title of “The 
Language of Silence.” It must have 
been unusual to the viewer to have a 
silent half-hour in this noisy every- 
day life. 

Bill Fiset of the Oakland Tribune 
remarked, “These are the days of 
‘big sounds’ in radio and TV; the days 
of raucous and roll on radio, gunfire 
in westerns, and screams and break- 
ing glass in the dramas. With all the 
noise, when a TV program comes 
along that is silent, the silence is 
golden. It’s also unheard of, if you'll 
pardon the expression.” 


Fiset went on to compare Bernard 
with Marceau and Red_ Skeleton. 
Then he wrote: “Bragg was wonderful 
as a shoplifter in a sporting goods store. 
He broke a rifle at the breech and slid 
it into one sleeve, giving him the 
appearance of having a half-bent 
arm. He slipped a golf club into a 
trouser leg and then telescoped a 
fishing rod into his hat. 

“The accomplished mime, and Bragg 
certainly is one, is a joy to watch.” 

In between all this performing, 
teaching, and inspiring his students, 
Bernard received his M. A. from San 
Francisco State with a “lulu” for a 
thesis: “The Nature of the Intellectual 
Achievement of the Deaf in the 
United States.” He also has a class in 
pantomime at Mara Alexander Gil- 
bert’s Actors Lab in S.F., one of the 
largest and widely known dramatic 
schools in the West. 


How does he teach hearing students? 
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Eloquently communicating through 
the art of pantomime, of course! 

What are Bernard’s hopes and plans 
for the future? Does he intend to dis- 
sociate himself completely from the 
deaf world, or does he intend to find 
a happy medium? Marriage? 

Bragg answers this simply: “How 
can I dissociate myself from _ that 
world as I continue to work with deaf 
children in the Berkeley School? 
I would also like to set up a mime 


Random GYottings 


By Bernard Teitelbaum 


4014 Saline Street 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 


We wish to call attention to a letter 
we received from Mr. Nat Rubin, to- 
gether with enclosure which we re- 
produce here. It is all self-explanatory 
and, readers will agree, is of vital con- 
cern to all deaf people, representing 
as it does a concrete accomplishment 
in the field of automobile insurance 
for the deaf. 

Automobile insurance has been diffi- 
cult enough for many deaf people to 
obtain, unless one has no compunctions 
against state ‘assigned risk” insurance. 
It is not always possibly to get even 
this. 

Nat Rubin and his associates, after 
great effort, were able to induce the 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company, a re- 
sponsible company, to accept deaf people 
for coverage under standard approved 
automobile plans. However, initially, 
the plan is being limited to deaf people 
residing in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Washington, 
Dre, 


It would seem in the best interests 
of the deaf that the plan should suc- 
ceed. Success of the plan in the above- 
named states would result in its ex- 
tension to the entire nation. 

Let us all support Nat Rubin in this 
project. Contact him at Cheltenham 
Avenue and Coventry Road, Melrose 
Park 26, Pennsylvania, and at least 
tell him your problems. 

Copy of letter from Mr. Nat Rubin: 

May 31, 1960 
Mr. Bernard Teitelbaum 
4041 Saline Street 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 
Re: Auto insurance for the Deaf 
Dear Mr. Teitelbaum: 
For several years, my associates and 


theater and do a movie for-of-and-by 
the deaf. As for marriage, show busi- 
ness rarely mixes with it. But I hope 
to make it mix!” 

It was Al Martin of the Tribune 
who so aptly put it: “There is no 
sound in the world of Benard Bragg. 
But there is a keen perception of life 
around him, which he is able to pass 
on with the ability that very few 
have. The young instructor can go 
nowhere but up.” 


I have been trying to interest insurance 
companies in writing auto insurance 
for the deaf. As of now, this is accom- 
plished. 

I have written an article which out- 
lines the entire story of the research 
efforts, and final results, which should 
be of interest to all of your members 
and readers. We hope that you agree 
that this information is vital and im- 
portant enough to print the article. 

We want to bring this auto insurance 
program to every deaf driver and will 
be mailing complete information to the 
membership of every club or society 
who requests same. 

We want to make everyone cognizant 
of the availability of auto insurance, 
on the best basis possible. 


I am looking forward to hearing from 
you pertaining to this matter. I° am 
hopeful that you will agree that this 
is a most worthwhile undertaking. 


Sincerely yours, 
s/s Nat Rubin 


And now follows an article by Mr. 
Rubin: 


“Found—The Answer to the Auto 
Insurance Problem of the Deaf!” 
By Nathan Rubin, Vice President 

Insurance Guidance Service of 
Pennsylvania, Inc. 


The problem of autombile insurance 
for the deaf has been of extreme inter- 
est to me. As the son of deaf parents, 
I am well aware of the disturbing 
factors caused by the lack of interest 
of insurance companies in making 
available a ready market for auto 
insurance for the deaf. Watching friends 
of my folks discuss this problem and 
in realizing the frequent difficulties 
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and stigma arising out of being placed 
in a state “assigned risk” plan made 
me more anxious than ever in seeking 
ways of overcoming company objections 
to this business. 

My concern regarding this matter was 
such as to call for a conference with 
my ascociates, where we decided that 
this required concerted efforts and 
action in obtaining and assembling facts 
and figures from all sources available 
in the United States. In this way we 
intended to prove to the insurance 
companies that the deaf are safer and 
better drivers than the hearing. This 
was in 1956, and little did we realize 
what a Herculean task we were under- 
taking 

Our initial step was to inquire of a 
‘a ge number of companies their atti- 


iude as to the issuance of this automo-’ 


b.le insurance. Some replied that they 
do not write this business at all, ex- 
cept for those they were compelled to 
take by the various state assigned risk 
plans. Others stated that they occa- 
s.onally write a policy covering a deaf 
criver and his car but only as an ac- 
comodation for an agent of the com- 
pany. Further correspondence and/or 
conversation brought to light several 
factors which were very disturbing to 
the companies and caused them to lose 
interest in this class of business. They 
s.ated that no existing statistics were 
available to the companies which would 
shed favorable light on the subject. 
Then, too, the companies were fearful 
that being deaf, the drivers would not 
hear audible warning signals such as 
horns, sirens, train whistles, etc., which 
might be coming from vehicles not yet 
visible. Finally the companies were 
concerned with the reactions juries 
might take in court cases in which one 
of the parties was deaf. Would this fact 
work “for or against” a favorable ver- 
dict? Was it easy to make the deaf 
understand or be understood? Our work 
was cut out for us! These were the 
problems, and we had to find satis- 
factory answers! 


Over the period of two years plus, 
through the excellent cooperation of 
many organizations, individuals, and the 
various state departments, statistical 
information was then put into presenta- 
tion form for submission to the com- 
panies. 

In the year that followed, we visited 
and spoke to two insurance companies 
in Chicago, Illinois, five companies in 
Pennsylvania, two companies in New 
Jersey, four companies in New York 
State, one in New Hampshire, and one 
in Maryland. After looking over the 
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material which we spent two years 
compiling, the response was the same. 
“The material is most interesting and 
certainly tends to back up your 
thoughts that ‘Deaf are better than 
average drivers, but the statistical 
evidence is not conclusive enough. With 
our company losing money on our pres- 
ent auto underwriting, we don’t feel 
that we should consider this project 
now. Perhaps sometime in the future!” 
We wondered if that time would ever 
arrive. 


As sometimes happens, from the most 
unexpected sources, happy news is re- 
ceived. While talking to the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Company pertaining to an 
entirely different matter, one of my 
associates mentioned the efforts we had 
gone to, in order to prove a point, as 
it relates to auto insurance for the 
deaf. Mr. Olson, president of the com- 
pany, requested that we let them see 
the files on this subject. These we 
submitted with pleasure! After several 
weeks, the following results were 
achieved. 


The executives of the company were 
impressed enough with the material to 
make this offer. They would be happy 
to make available the standard ap- 
proved automobile policy, financial 
reserves, and full cooperation of their 
organization if our firm would partici- 
pate in the following manner. Insur- 
ance Guidance Service of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., would be expected to supervise 
the entire program of auto coverage for 
the deaf; take the program to the peo- 
ple; work with them to make sure that 
they understand their role in this pic- 
ture—the success or failure of the in- 
surance plan will depend on the full 
and complete cooperation and safe 
driving habits of every deaf insured. 
Above all, Insurance Guidance Service 
of Pennsylvania, Inc., would only re- 
ceive enough compensation to offset 
office administration expense and no 
further compensation unless and until 
the insurance company makes a profit 
on this auto insurance program. They 
want this last provision as evidence of 
our confidence that companies have 
been wrong in not insuring the deaf. 


We have accepted this arrangement. 


We are permitted to use this program 
only in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Washington, 
D. C. The company is writing the 
Standard Auto Policy at REGULAR 
NBCU MANUAL rates. The policy will 
contain no gimmicks or special ex- 
clusions. The policy is approved by all 
insurance departments of the various 


states. Only automobiles owned by deaf 
persons will be written in this program, 
so that true and accurate records may 
be kept for statistical purposes. 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Company 
is licensed to do business in every state 
in the country. The firm is financially 
sound, as their statement will point 
out. This is a 109-year-old company 
with an excellent reputation. 

We ask each of you to write in for 
information (even if your auto ins- 
urance is still in force) so that you 
might learn more about this plan. We 
shall be pleased to visit with any club 
or society, to further discuss this in- 
surance program and answer any ques- 
tions which might arise. 

We strongly urge each of you to 
advise your friends about this program. 
We ask that you have the secretary of 
your club or society mail to this writer 
c/o Insurance Guidance Service of 
Pennsylvania, Inc., Coventry Road at 
Cheltenham Avenue, Melrose Park, 
Philadelphia 26, Pennsylvania, a com- 
plete list of their membership, so that 
we might send each member informa- 
tion pertaining to the plan of auto 
insurance. 

Remember, this is the first time that 
you have had an opportunity to dis- 
prove a common misconception per- 
taining to the deaf driver. Statistical 
records shall be maintained. Your 
driving habils and skills are the govern- 
ing factors. Your participation in the 
plan is necessary. Your cooperation is 
important. 

We stand ready to be of help in every 
way. We want our past conclusions on 
your behalf to be proven correct. 


Captioned Films Program 
To Need Increased Funds 


When the Captioned Films for the 
Deaf legislation was enacted by Con- 
gress, the program called for a maxi- 
mum expenditure of $250,000 per year. 
During the first year of operation, the 
expected. During the third year, the 
budget figure was only about $48,000. 
For the current fiscal year $180,000 is 
project may have the full $250,000 
appropriated. 

It won’t be long before the Captioned 
Films program’s scope will be so wide 
that the deaf will be asking for more 
than $250,000 per year. Most of us en- 
vision a program similar to that of the 
blind’s “talking books.” Eventually 
Captioned Films will be needing a mil- 
lion dollars or more annually. In the 
meantime the project has over 500 ap- 
plications for its services. 
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A Unique Achievement 


Deaf Lawyer Admitted to United States Supreme Court 


Son of Deaf Parents Is Also Certified Public Accountant; Had Already been Admitted to Other Courts 


Lowell J. Myers of Chicago, Illinois, 
well known to the readers of THE 
SILENT WORKER as the author of our 
monthly legal column, has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the United 
States Supreme Court. There are a 
number of lawyers in the United States 
who are deaf, but Mr. Myers is probab- 
ly the only one who was deaf from 
childhcod and who was deaf at the 
time he was admitted to the bar. The 
others are lawyers who had normal 
hearing at the time they became law- 
yers, and lost their hearing afterwards. 
There is a great difference. 

So far as we have been able to find 
out, Mr. Myers is the only lawyer in 
the country who knows the sign lang- 
uage fluently and practices law with 
deaf people, and so we like to think 
of him as being “our” lawyer. 

Both of Mr. Myers’ parents were 
totally deaf. His father, Joseph Myers, 
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attended the Illinois School for the 
Deaf at Jacksonville, Illinois, and was 
a member for many years of Division 
No. 1 of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. His mother, Annie Myers, 
attended the Alexander Graham Bell 
School for the Deaf in Chicago. Mr. 
Myers himself is a member of the 
Chicago Club of the Deaf, the Illinois 
Association of the Deaf, the National 
Association of the Deaf, the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and many 
other organizations of the deaf. 

He started out in college in 1948 by 
studying accounting. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in accounting from 
Roosevelt University in the year 1951. 
In the very same year, he also received 
his master’s degree in Business Admin- 
istration from the University of Chi- 
cago. He received both of these degrees 
within 3% years. Of course, this seems 
impossible. A bachelor’s degree repre- 


sents four years of work alone. A 
master’s degree requires another year 
of work. To get both degrees takes five 
years of work, and it seems quite im- 
possible that anyone could get both 
degrees within the same year. 
However, Mr. Myers’ method was 
very simple. He just went to both 
universities at the same time. Of course, 
a student was not supposed to go to 
two different universities at one time. 
But it was such an unheard of thing 
that the universities had never dream- 
ed that anyone would try it, and they 
had no rule on the books forbidding 
it. So, Mr. Myers just went ahead and 
went to both schools at one time and 
got both degrees in 1951, just 34% years 
after he started. When the schools 
later found out what had happened, 
they immediately passed a regulation 
preventing anyone else from doing it. 


The following year, in 1952, Mr. 
Myers took the government examina- 
tion and became a Certified Public 
Accountant. Since that time he has 
practiced as a CPA for various busi- 
nesses in Chicago. 


But that was not enough to keep 
him busy, so in 1952 he also accepted 
a position as a tax investigator and 
auditor for the Department of Revenue 
in the State of Illinois. 


Up to that time it was. the Tax-De- 
partment’s practice to send out just 
one auditor to audit small and medium- 
sized businesses. If a really large cor- 
poration was involved, they would 
send out a team of auditors. One day, 
there was a large corporation that had 
to be audited, but they did not have 
enough men to spare to make up a 
team. So, they assigned Mr. Myers to 
make the audit alone. To their surprise 
they found that he did a better job, 
working alone, than a whole team of 
auditors would do. From that time on 
they assigned him to make many. of 
their largest audits, working entirely 
alone, with full authority and responsi- 
bility. During that time he made audits 


Lowell J. Myers, deaf lawyer of Chi- 

cago, Illinois, poses with the U. S. 

Supreme Court Building in the back- 

ground after he was admitted to prac- 

tice before the nation’s highest tribu- 
nal. 


of such companies as the _ Illinois 
Central Railroad, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., National Tea Co., Armour & Co., 
Morton Salt Co., and a great many 
other “giant” corporations. 


On many occasions he was given 
spec.ai assignments. He made special 
audits and investigations of many of 
the night clubs located in Calumet 
City, Illinois, a city which had a noto- 
rious reputation for: prostitution, gam- 
bling, and murders. He had many fas- 
cinating adventures in handling that 
assignment. 


On another occasion he appeared be- 
fore the Cook County Grand Jury. On 
another case, he issued a tax bill for 
almost half a million dollars, one of 
the largest such bills ever issued by the 
State. 


Two of the cases that he worked on 
for the State of Illinois during those 
years were later appealed to the Illinois 
Supreme Court, but on both occasions 
the court upheld the tax bills that he 
had issued. 


In 1952, he enrolled in evening class- 
es at the John Marshall Law School 
in Chicago. The assistant dean of the 
school was very reluctant to let him 
enroll in the school in view of the fact 
that he would not be able to hear the 
lew instructors; however, he was final- 
ly admitted, to see how it would work 
out. At the end of the first semester 
he was second in the class of 79 per- 
scrs. From that time on the dean was 
his best supporter. Myers kept that 
standing throughout four years of law 
school and graduated second in his 
class, with many honors. 


He was admitted to the Illinois Bar 
in the year 1956. Since that time he 
has actively practiced law in Chicago. 
He is presently attorney for the Chicago 
Club of the Deaf, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, and for many other 
deaf organizations and individuals. He 
now has an extensive practice and 
frequently hires other lawyers to work 
for him. 


During the past few years he has 
been admitted to practice before the 
U. S. Court of Claims, the U. S. Cus- 
toms Court, the U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, the U.S. District 
Court, the Federal Court of Appeals, 
the U. S. Court of Military Appeals, 
the U. S. Tax Court, and many other 
federal courts and administrative agen- 


Mrs. Lowell J. Myers was once given 

the honorary degree of P.H.T. for 

“pushing husband through” law 
school. 


While in Washington, D. C., Mr. and Mrs. Myers visited the Gallaudet Col- 
lege campus and posed with Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, left, president. 


cies—a very comprehensive practice. 

He is probably the only deaf man 
who has ever been accepted as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Trial Lawyers Club. 
He is also a-member of the Chicago 
Bar Association, the Illinois Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Bar Association, 
the Chicago Law Institute, the Deca- 
logue Lociety, the American Judicature 
Society, and many other legal organiza- 
tions. 

On Aoril 26, 1960, he was admitted 
to practce before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the highest court in the nation-— 
which is undoubtedly one of the highest 
Fonors that any lawyer can have. 

During his trip to Washington, Mr. 
Myers visited Gallaudet College and 
visited with President Elstad and many 
cf the members of the faculty and 
administration, and at the invitation of 
Professor Alan B. Crammatte spoke be- 
fore many of the students who are 


studying accounting and business law. 


Mr. Myers is married to Sibyl Kagen 
Myers, who was his childhood sweet- 
heart. They met in high school and 
knew each other for many years before 
marrying: Sibyl Myers received a 
degree from the University of Illinois, 
in social work, in 1953, and they were 
married shortly after that. At the time 
that Mr. Myers received his law degree, 
Mrs. Myers was ‘given the title of 
“PHA,” which stands for “pushing 
husband through.” Their family now 
includes a pretty little gray-eyed girl 
two years old named Lynda. 


Mr. Myers (he is entitled to use the 
title “Dr.” Myers but feels he is too 
young to do so) is only 30 years old. 
His career is just beginning. But what 
he has accomplished thus far is certain- 
ly enough to prove that there are no 
limits to what a deaf person can do. 
And, in addition, the deaf have gained 
an able and effective fighter for their 
rights and liberties. 


For nearly two years now Mr. Myers 
has been writing “The Legal Column” 
for THE SILENT WorKER, and his simple 
explanations of common problems in 
court have been widely commended. 
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A Letter to Hawaiian Friends 


Life Aboard the S.S. Matsonia 


Mother and Daughter Take Part in Shiv’s Talent Show: 
Put up with Ever-Complaining Roommate on Way Back to Mainland 


After five weeks of the paradise of 
Hawaii, the 50th state, the Herschel 
Moutons and the George Fujiis saw us 
cff on the S. S. Matsonia, November 
18, 1959. Mrs. Mouton (Georgia) asked 
me to do her a favor—write a day-by- 
day journal of the voyage home. She 
lamented, “I see people leave here, but 
they never write the details of the 
‘ia Only a brief, ‘Had lots of fun’ 
mx ‘Captain’s champagne party was 
reat,’ etc. So life on the Matson boats 
is still a mystery. Will you write?” 
I promised. 

Then a letter from Georgia with 
another request: “We enjoyed every 
line you wrote. Will you send it as 
an open letter to THE SILENT WORKER?” 

Peggie Neitzie 

San Diego, California 

Author of “First Christmas in Tahiti” 

SILENT WORKER, December, 1958. 


MATSON LINES 
S. S. MATSONIA 
9:10 am., Thursday 
On the shining sea 


Dear George, Charl, Mouty, 
and Georgia 


I’m writing to all of you at once. 
Georgia, when you asked me yester- 
cay if I felt any vibration of the ship, 
I gripped the railing and concentrated 
on ‘feeling.’ No quivering, so imagine 
the jolt when you and the others sud- 
denly flung up your arms and waved 
farewell. No motor vibration, but the 
gap was widening between the pier 
and the ship, slowly and smoothly. But 
how stupid—I had clean forgotten the 
tug boats! Out in the harbor the two 
mighty little boats released their lines, 
and heavy vibrations told us our ship 
was on her own. 


Putting to sea is so much better than 
taking wing in a plane . . . the blazing 
shower of vari-colored leis and sim- 
mering streamers, fluttering down from 
the passengers to their well-wishers; 
the pier moving gracefully away; the 
friends below singing “I love you” and 
“Aloha” enough to bring tears to my 
eyes; the stately Aloha Tower drifting 
astern; catamarans following the ship 
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By PEGGIE NEITZIE 


Peggie Neitzie bids farewell to Hono- 
lulu on November 18, 1959. 


with people still waving; then the last 
view of the Waikiki stretch with its 
white sands and the waves dancing the 
can-can; elegant Diamond Head with 
Koko Crater gliding idyllically by; 
siren-like Haumana Bay beckoning for 
our return, all so leisurely that I 
could drink in their beauty cnce again 
and relive the happy times of my 
blissful interlude. 


The Hawaiians said if I wanted to 
return I must toss at least one lei into 
tre sea to pull me back there. You 
and our other wonderful friends had 
smothered me with leis up to my 
chin. It was hard to part with such 
georgeous, heavenly, and heavenly- 
scented flowers. My Ferdinand nose 
refused to stop sniffing, but I picked 
out two of the thinnest, least-scented 
leis and tossed them over the side. 
The Tahitians had a different idea when 
we left their island in 1941. There, we 
threw our leis while still very close 
to shore. If a lei swirled shoreward, I 
was supposed to return—if it headed 
seaward, I would never go back there. 
Then our two-masted schooner had 
pulled out of Papeete harbor and we 
saw a double rainbow over the reef. 
The Tahitian crew rejoiced, “The rain- 


bows mean good luck,” and believed 
they caused us to pull through the hur- 
ricane, ten days later, when the schoon- 
er seemed ready to sink under us. 
The boat took a terrible beating and 
leaked with a hole smashed in the 
bow. mast broken and sails torn—but 
it carried us through to Hawaii! 

Ooops—I got off on a tangent. Me 
and my ole yak-yak! 

In our cabin we met Sal, who had the 
other bed that we had seen. She told 
us she had spent a small fortune on her 
vacation but did not have any fun. 
one. She had been so unhappy on the 
Never met or made friends with any- 
Lurline on the way out to the islands 
that she had transferred to the Mat- 
sonia for the return trip, with high 
hopes of finding companions. She jeal- 
ously asked Mother, “Where did you 
get all those leis? I haven’t got any.” 
Mother answered that our friends had 
given them to us. Old friends and new 
ones, with whom we had gone sight- 
seeing and had fun. 

All this time Sal had been simply 
looking through me as though I were 
a piece of furniture, lamenting to 
Mother about the unfriendliness of Wai- 
kiki, the Moana Hotel, the other tour- 
ists, etc., etc. So the moment we had 
unpacked we vamoosed and left Sal 
jawing to herself. Sal called out acidly, 
as we left “And I’ve got to sleep in 
that awful bunk.” 

Dinner time. The menu was a de- 
light—long lists of entrees, salads, des- 
serts, and wines. High-sounding French, 
Swiss and Hawaiian names—the beau- 
tiful language of tempting, exotic foods. 
Like to know what I ordered? Hawaiian 
Lomi Lomi salmon, chilled Hilo avo- 
cado soup, charcoal broiled Terlyaki 
steak, cauliflower polonaise, poha 
sauce, Honolulu watercress salad with 
my favorite roquefort dressing, coconut 
layer cake, Monterey Jack cheese, and 
chocolate. I feasted high on the hog, 
but my eyes were bigger than my 
stomach. I turned slightly green and left 
a third of my dinner. I thought I had 
learned my lesson. 

We burped our way to the ship’s 
lounge to see the movie, but, feeling 
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a bit all in from our last sightseeing 
trip to the erupting volcano on the 
Big Island, we rudely got up and left 
James Cagney to the rest of the audi- 
ence. 


(George and Charl, so glad you in- 
sisted on my keeping the package of 
gum. When my stomach seemed about 
to rebel, I stuck a stick of it in my 
mouth, and it refreshed me. Mahalo, 
again!) 

Back in our cabin, we wondered 
which of the three beds we were sup- 
posed to sleep in. No sign of numbers 
to guide us. Then Mother remember- 
ed Sal’s complaint about having to 
sleep in the bunk. The cnly bunk was 
high against the wall, made up neatly, 
with a stepladder for mounting it. 
Since I was the youngest, I told 
Mother I would take the high bunk and 
let Sal have the bed under it, so she 
wouldn’t have to hoist her nearly-200 
pounds up the ladder. Agreed—so 
Mother took the other bed near the 
porthole. I huffed and puffed and ughed 
up the ladder, with my 129 pounds, 
and hit the deck like a wet mop. 


An hour later we were awakened by 
Sal switching on the lights, banging 
the dresser drawers, and banging my 
stepladder against the wall. I felt like 
thumbing my nose at the inconsiderate 
bloop. Mother talked to Sal, and then 
I saw Mother transferring pillows, 
sheets, and blankets to the bed under 
my bunk. Then Sal burst into a tor- 
rent of sobbing. 


“What happened?” I asked, battling 
to open my heavy eyelids. Mother pat- 
ted my shoulder and whispered, “Never 
mind. Go to sleep—I’ll tell you in the 
morning.” I groggily drifted back to 
slumberland to the tune of Sal’s weep- 
ing. 

I woke up at 1 am., tossed, and 
turned, and then got up to take a walk 
through the corridor at 3:30. No bath- 
robe, but the coast was clear, and I 
had the long hallway to myself... 
or thought I did till a tall, good-looking 
steward suddenly appeared. His eye- 
brows flew to the ceiling. He said 
something. I pointed loco at my ears 
with, “Sorry. Can’t hear.” He smiled 
and moved his lips slowly. “My name 
is Bill. I’m the steward in your section.” 
My turn to shoot my trimmed eye- 
brows upward. I strode swiftly back 
to my stateroom, wishing to high 


Hester Parsons, Uncle George, and 

Peggie Neitzie. A centenarian, Uncle 

George owns Volcano House, Hawaii 

National Park, and has worn the same 
hat since 1921. 
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Mrs. Hester Parsons, Tom Curley, Peggie Neitzie, and Captain H. O. Mat- 
thiesen at the captain’s party aboard the S.S. Matsonia. 


heaven I had brought a robe. Curled 
up and slept. 


Mother awakened me. It was a thrill 
to see the sun out the porthole, peep- 
ing over the horizon,. licking its long 
cinnabar tongue over the simmering 
plum-colored sea. I felt acute nostalgia 
for our voyage on the schooner, “Beni- 
cia.” Sal was nice to me for the first 
time—actually looked at me and spoke 
patiently so I could understand her. 
Such a metamorphosis floored me with 
surprise. 


At breakfast Mother told me what 
had happened last night. Sal blew her 
lid to find Mother sleeping in HER 
bed. Mother reminded her that she 
had complained of sleeping in the 
bunk, and that I had thoughtfully 
taken the bunk to save her from the 
climb up the ladder. Then Sal said 


she hadn’t meant the high bunk—she 
was just calling the beds bunks, and 
she was the rightful owner of the bed 
by the porthole. When Mother got up 


and began moving the bedding over, 
to give Sal the one she wanted, Sal 
was ashamed of her outburst; then 
her jaw dropped and she shed very 
wet and drippy tears. 

As usual my eyes were bigger than 
my tummy when I read that palate- 
dripping, flowery menu with its flair 
for Hawaiian gobbledygook. Ordered 
too much and ate too little. Must slash 
down my order at lunch time. 

As I write this, I stop occasionally 
to look out over the open ocean and 
recall our schooner trip. That was in 
1941 when my mother, sister, and I 
fled from Tahiti, with eight other 
Americans, fearing a Japanese inva- 
sion. I’ve loved the sea since I was 
tiny, and always will. My goal is to 
travel often by sea. 


Mouty, I have a bit of bad news— 
as we rounded Diamond Head and hit 
a high wind, I fished my camera out 
of my bag and several bits of paper 
were carried away on a gusty breeze. 
I hurried to our cabin and dumped 
everything out of my bag to try to 
determine what was missing. Your 
note to the Riversiders was gone. The 
address of the Canadian couple was 
gone. They gave me $2.50 so I could 
order duplicates of my color prints of 
our trip to the voleano to send to them. 
Pictures of that wee plane winging 
to Hawaii, the lava flowing on the 
floor of the crater like a red and 
shining river, lunch at Voleano House 
on the crater’s rim, and that black 
sand beach where we all waded in the 
surf. Now, I’m stuck—how to send 
pictures with no address to aim them 
at? I don’t want them to get the im- 
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The Fijiis, 


left, 

right, pose with Peggie Neitzie at 

the Mouton home. The ladies are 
wearing their muumuus. 


and the Moutons, 


pression that the deaf are moochers. 
So, just hop right over and wring my 
neck for my carelessness. 

I notice everybody dresses for din- 
ner, men donning jackets (or coats or 
sport coats—I never could learn the 
difference in masculine apparel). I feel 
poorly dressed in my Japanese zorries, 
but Mother and I cling to our muu- 
muus in spite of ladies wearing dresses, 
stockings, and high heels. Tonight will 
be Hawaiian Night, so we'll be right 
in style again, as we were on Kala- 
kaua Avenue, with muumuus, holo- 
kuus, and sandals. 


Now I’1l walk on deck and wear away 
the rich load acquired at breakfast— 
then bask in the sun. We’re warned 
that today will be the last day of 
tropical warmth. So hasta entonces! 

12:45 a.m., Friday 
Hello again! 

Can’t sleep, so I write and hope it 
will make me drowsy. Like I said, I 
lay in the sun and then had “picnic” 
on the promenade deck. Fried chicken, 
imported Italian antipasto, sliced cold 
prime roast beef, imported Swiss 
cheese with spiced pineapple, pickles, 
etc., etc., . . . and Hawaiian punch. Ate 
half of what I took from the buffet, 
waddled like Tweedledee Dee to the 
railing and let the rest go overboard. 
Napped in the sun another hour, burp- 
ing ad infinitum. Then to the ballroom 
for a hula lesson, learning Little Brown 
Gal, with a class of assorted men and 
women. They say it’s simple, but my 
arms were all ropes, confused after 
years of dancing complicated Fakalu- 
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filufi of Bora Bora, Otea of Tahiti, 
and the hand dance of Samoa. 

Al, the Island entertainer and teach- 
er, asked for volunteers to show their 
talents for “Hawaiian Night.” I didn’t 
want to play that game, so I started to 
slink away. Mother caught me by the 
collar and propelled me toward Al. We 
were first to approach, but Al over- 
looked my white-haired mother and 
went goo-goo over two young and 
pretty girls. I hung back, fuming, but 
Mother was obstinate, set on proving 
to people that the deaf can do as well 
as the hearing. 

After a considerable wait, Al permit- 
ted Mother to explain that I could 
dance authentic the South Sea hula and 
that she would accompany me with 
real Tahitian songs and her ukulele. 
Al’s eyes were soon bugging out, and 
he hustled us to his stateroom, boomed 
delightedly over my demonstration 
dance, pumped Mother for biography, 
and demanded that I dance, not only 
one, but three hulas.:I had no grass 
skirt with me, but I asked to borrow 
one from a pretty Hawaiian girl. Her 
heart was as lovely as her radiant face 
—she whisked me a skirt, and I prac- 
ticed in it, with Mother following me, 
plink-plink-plink on the uke. 

Supper time: I got wise and refused 


to bow down to that high-sounding _ 


menu. I tried King Kamehameha salad 
but didn’t like it. Before we left our 
table, Mother “borrowed” a_ flower 
from the vase, to tuck over my ear— 
a finishing touch for my dancing cos- 
tume for the Talent Show. 

Nine o’clock: I wriggled into my 
tight-fitting sarong and decked myself 
with those lovely leis you gave me. 
Bill delivered an orchid to me—a 
compliment from Al. My bra was not 
proper for the sarong; I was concerned 
about it staying up while I shook and 
shimmied. In the ballroom, Al called 
us over and told us that our number 
would be first—that baffled me after 
his enthusiasm about us. Usually, when 
my sister and I danced together, our 
entertainment was reserved for the 
climax, but Al explained to Mother 
that he wanted the best first to start 
the show off with a bang. 


Then Al talked over the microphone 
giving a short talk on our life in the 
South Seas, my dancing, and my deaf- 
ness. While he talked I saw an in- 
credulous expression gathering on 
Mother’s face. Then Al questioned her, 
and she talked a blue streak—all I 
gathered was one word, “shipwreck.” 
“What shipwreck?” I squawked. She 
dug her elbow into my ribs and said. 


“T’ll explain later.” Then Al motioned 
for us to start, and we were off into 
the rhythm of Fakalufilufi au. 

I suffered, grappling with two mam- 
moth jobs: dancing with hands, arms, 
hips, and feet, while trying to balance 
on the rocking floor. (Don Fields of 
New Jersey later quipped, “You rock- 
ed the boat with your hip movements 
... the boat needed a bigger gyro- 
scope to balance you.) Lady Luck 
danced with me—my bra _ behaved 
beautifully. People scrambled for close- 
up pictures, and flash bulbs popped. I 
held a Cheshire grin to please them. I 
didn’t hear the applause, but I could 
see it, and Mother and my new friends 
later told me it was more enthusiastic 
than that given to the other contestants 
in the Talent Show. For an encore, I 
did an authentic Tahitian hula. I saw 
Mother’s point of view and felt proud 
and comforted to prove there are deaf 
who are willing to display their talent 
—show the hearing that we are not 
pitifully handicapped. 

After my battle with the heaving 
floor, my temples were throbbing and 
my blood racing Al led me to the 
microphone and presented Mother and 
me with earrings, hand carved of 
elephant ivory. These were the “top” 
prizes, for those who followed us in 
the show, Hawaiian dancers, received 
small boxes of stationery. 

Then Al announced a fashion show. 
Because we had already won first 
prize, Mother and I sat among the 
audience, but people nearby insisted 
that we join the fashion parade, so I 
entered as number fifteen, in my sa- 
rong, and Mother was sixteen in her 
Bird of Paradise muumuu. 

I snaked past the judges, flashing 
my number card, and baring my fangs. 
Two male judges gave loud applause, 
but the third, of the opposite sex, gave 
a “thumbs down” signal, and the prize | 
went to the gal in the most original 
Hawaiian print—another box of sta- 
tionery. I was glad the prizes were 
scattered among more contestants. One 
of the male judges, about 60, with 
ruddy complexion and jolly manner, 
waved to me several times, trying to 
tell me he was sorry I hadn’t won 
the fashion show prize. 

When the show broke up, Mother and 
I were knee-deep in well-wishers, 
pressing around us with congratula- 
tions and hand-shaking. Even the 
CAPTAIN paid me a charming compli- 
ment—saying that my dancing was the 
most interesting and authentic he had 
seen in all his years of Talent Shows. 

(To be continued) 
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Sifting the Sands... 


By Roger M: Falberg 
1120 N. Broadway 
Wichita 13, Kansas 


Morale... 


Stich a little word, and yet it means 
so much. 


It’s the little word that describes the 
feeling of a group of people dedicated 
t> the same aim. If the “spirit” of the 
group is low, if individuals in the group 
are constantly quarreling and reluctant 
cr unwilling to cooperate with one 
another, and if the group has either 
goals which the majority do not sup- 
port or no goals at all, morale is said to 
be “low.” If everyone is working to- 
gether in reasonable harmony towards 
the same goal and the group as a whole 
arouses the respect of those outside 
of. it, then morale is said to be “high.” 


You can’t put your hand on morale. 
It is not something you can grasp at 
will. If it’s there, it’s there; and if it’s 
not, it’s not. And yet, it isn’t hard to 
tell whether a particular group has 
high or low morale, especially if you 
go from a high-morale group to a low- 
morale one. You know the difference 
right away—you can feel it in the air. 

Where does it come from? I wouldn’t 
know for sure, but I think it comes 
from a combination of many things. 
Pride of the individual in the group 
to which he belongs has a lot to do 
with it, I think. Pride in the group’s 
acc: mplishments, pride in the group’s 
leadership, pride in the group’s goals, 
and pride in one’s fellow members of 
the group seem to play a part. When 
these things are present, the group 
voes forward; when they are noi, it 
remains static, unchanging—or even- 
tually disbands as its membership 
dwindles. 


Why are these things present in some 
groups and not in others? What makes 
one man proud, for instance, of his 
membership in his lodge but not of his 
trade union? Why do some nations 
grow and prosper—like Israel—while 
others fall apart at the seams? Who 
is responsible for good morale in one 
place and low morale in another? 

Groups are made up of only one 
thing—people. A group may Own a 
building, may have a huge treasury, 
may own many things—but take the 
people away and you no longer have 
an organized group. Since nothing in- 
fluences an individual like the actions 
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of others, it would appear that morale 
stems from the people themselves. 
While a group may boast of its treasury, 
that treasury is merely the result of 
good morale—not the cause of it. If 
there were no morale, the treasury 
would not have been built up in the 
first place. 


Is it the leadership that builds 
morale? Perhaps it is—more than any- 
thing else. 

I have seen deaf leaders who apolo- 
gize for their organization’s smallness 
by saying—‘‘Oh, you know how the deaf 
are. They never cooperate.” Others 
take the bull by the horns and iry 
to give their organizations something 
worthwhile ito cooperate for! This 
seems to get the best results. 


Let’s face it—outside of the mutual 
handicap of deafness and the bond of 
common means of communication in 
the sign language, the deaf have no 
reason to band together. We have no 
common heritage such as the various 
races of mankind. Few of us can trace 
our membership in the group back to 
our birth, and it is the rare person 
whose parents and grandparents were 
also deaf and who feel a strong blood 
tie to the deaf. 


And only the minority of us have 
deaf children. Usually it is this minority 
who are most interested in the group, 
for they know their own children will 
benefit from the group’s strength. When 
the rest of us are gone, we will leave 
no trace behind with the deaf—except 
in the memories of our friends. Our 
groups are transient, with no lasting 
ties to those who have gone before and 
those who are to come. A man will 
fight and give up his life for his coun- 
try, for he knows his children, his 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
in the millenia to come will have a 
better life because he died. But the 
majority of the deaf men have no such 
ties with the future. 


So, on the surface, perhaps the deaf 
have good cause to indulge in non- 
cooperative and quarrelsome attitudes 
towards organizations of the deaf. 

Each one of us, then, must decide 
for himself where his course of action 
lies. 


Are the deaf in the centuries to come 
to continue to suffer the indignities of 
being labeled “deaf and dumb?” Is the 
deaf man of every coming century to be 
descriminated against and shoved aside 
at employment offices? Must we be 
forever vigilant lest a few irrespon- 
sibles deprive all of us of the right to 
drive? Must the residential schools for 
the deaf in every state be given last 
place in the budget each and every 
time a new legislature is voted in? Are 
we to be known forever and ever as 
“the most misunderstood among the 
sons of men,” as Dr. Harry Best said 
when he dedicated his monumental 
work on ‘Deafness and the Deaf in the 
United States” to the deaf? Forever 
is a long time. 


Forever means a million lost lives, 
a million forlorn souls and more, and 
a billion undeserved frustrations to be 
suffered by the deaf of generations to 
come. And, perhaps worse of all, a tril- 
lion of hearing aids to be plugged into 
useless ears—simply because we were 
a little too stingy with our bucks when 
they were needed. Or a little too quiet 
in the face of the cost of “telling the 
world” our side of the story. 

At the time this is written, the Dal- 
las convention has not yet been held, 
and I do not know who the officers of 
the NAD will be when this is publish- 
ed. But I do know that, no matter who 
they are, Ill still be a member of the 
NAD. 

And the reason? 


I didn’t have deaf parents and have 
no deaf children, But I have seen too 
much discrimination against the deaf, 
indifference to their welfare, and dis- 
sension in the ranks of the deaf them- 
selves. I, for one, am not going to have 
on my hands the responsibility of 
future suffering when for ten lousy 
bucks a year from me and _ several 
thousand others like me, that discrim- 
ination might be wiped from the face 
of the earth for once and for all! 


“Might be... ?” Yes, I honestly 
believe it still could be. Remember one 
thing—hearing people as a whole are 
not mean. They do not intend to hurt 
the deaf—they just do not understand. 
When they are informed, they pitch 
in and help all they can. I’ve seen it 
happen in my work, and I know [ll 
see it happen again and again. But it 
will not happen on a scale large enough 
to help future generations of the deaf 
unless more of us put our shoulders to 
the wheel right now! 


Well . . . how’s your morale? Whose 
side are you on, anyway? 
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It is important to bear in mind that 
Parliamentary Law deals only with 
positions and principles, never with 
personalities. Also, there is no place 
for favoritism of any kind. 


Q. Supposing certain business has 
been interrupted by adjournment, what 
is the effect?—Club member. 


A. It holds over as unfinished busi- 
ness at the next regular meeting. 


Q. Is as quorum necessary at a 
special meeting? 

A. Yes, the same as at any regular 
or adjourned meeting. 


@. Should members vote on an ap- 
peal? 

A. Yes, but in so doing they should 
not vote on the question of loyalty 
to the Chair, but on the specific parlia- 
mentary issue raised by the appeal. 

Q. Has the president the right to 
punish a member?—Club. 

A. No, unless he is authorized to do 
so by the bylaws. If unauthorized, it 
Is up to the assembly to act on a 
breach of rules by a majority vote or 
a 2/3 vote, depending on the nature 
of the offense. 


Q. Must the same member who 
moved to lay a motion on the table 
move to take it from the table?—Miss 
R. 


A. No. Any member may do this. 
The motion to take from the table is 
undebatable and requires a majority 
vote, 


@. Should a treasurer’s report show 
details of dates. items. and separate 
payments?—Mrs. MeG (club treasurer). 


A. Robert’s Rules of Order says... 
“inclusion of such items is a hindrance 
to easy understanding, and is useless. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
financial report is for the information 
of the assembly and it is the auditing 
committee’s place to examine the de- 
tails and see that the report is correct. 
So, the treasurer’s report should sim- 
ply contain totals of separate items. 
See pages 252 and 253. 

Q. Has the Chair the power to de- 
clare a meeting recessed for a while or 
even adjourned to meet at a definite 
time if the meeting becomes trouble- 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
Parliamentary Procoduive 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian 
Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 


some due to personalities between 
members or the like?—Club president. 


A. Yes, if necessary. 


Q. Should the secretary sign “Re- 
spectfully submitted” at the bottom of 
the minutes?—-GRA (club secretary). 

A. No. Just the name, followed by 
the title “Secretary.” 


Q. Has the Chair the right to cast 
the deciding vote in case of a tie vote 
if the vote has been taken by ballot? 


A. No, the Chair is allowed to vote 
only once before the tellers begin to 
collect the ballots. 


Q. Supposing a vote is taken by show 
of hands, may the Chair cast the decid- 
ing vote in case of a tie vote? 


A. Yes, if the Chair.wants to. If 
not. the question is lost for lack of a 
majority vote. 


Q. When a committee or member 
submits a_ resolution, the assembly 
either accepts or adopts it. Does the 
resolution, if accepted or adopted, be- 
come the property of the assembly 
and open to debate before it is voted 


upon? 


A. Yes. Remember, the motions to 
accept or to adopt are in effect iden- 
tical, and when either prevails the 
effect is simply to make the acts of the 
committee binding on the part of the 
assembly. 


Q. Has the Chair the right to im- 
mediately rule a member out of order 
for his bad manners, improper mo- 
tives, or indulgence in personalities in 
debate? 


A. Yes. Unless the member quickly 
apologizes. Otherwise, the Chair must 
order the member to be seated. In other 
words, the member must stop debating 
at once when declared out of order by 
the Chair. In serious cases the assembly 
then acts as to the nature of censuring 
by a vote. BUT it is too late to call a 
member out of order for the previously 
stated reasons after he has finished his 
debate. Therefore, it is the duty of a 
member in the audience to rise immedi- 
ately and call the Chair’s attention to 
the offender’s insulting language or 
the like. 


(Readers desiring to submit their 
questions on parliamentary procedure 
may write to the conductor of this 
column: Mr. Edwin M. Hazel, 12024 
Wentworth Avenue, Chicago 28, II1.) 


True or False 
(Read the correct answers on page 26.) 


T F 1. It is wrong to elect a mem- 
ber who knows nothing of parliamen- 
tary rules. 


T F 2. The vote on an amendment 
to the bylaws should be counted and 
recorded in the minutes. 

T F 3. “Chairman is one who pre- 
sides over an assembly or over a meet- 
ing of an organized group. “Co-chair- 
man” really means “Vice-chairman,” 
the one who assists the Chairman as 
may be directed by the Chairman, or 
the one who acts in the absence of the 
Chairman. 

T F 4. The board members of a na- 
tional convention are ex-officio mem- 
bers (delegates) of a convention. 

T F 5. As far as I know—the word 
“Chairlady” is not found in any of 
the dictionaries. It means “Chairman.” 

TF 6. A defeated motion may be 
renewed without reconsideration at the 
next monthly meeting. 

T F 7. The secretary always records 
in the minutes the results of votes on 
a question adopted by general consent. 

T F 8. The president is never an ex- 
officio member of all committees unless 
the bylaws say so. He has no voice at 
any of committee meetings. 

TF 9. A two-thirds (2/3) ora major- 


ity vote means 2/3 or a majority of the 
votes cast. 


T F 10. Club members may share a 
profit of the club’s proceeds, 


The 


N. A. D. 


Is Your Association 


* 


If you are not a member, enrol] 
Dollar-A-Month Club 
* 


See your State Chairman or 
write the Home Office 
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Years ago, so goes a story, a student 
at Gallaudet, intrigued by Dr. Ely’s 
profound knowledge of entomology, 
determined to put it to a severe test. 
Or, was it to be a practical joke? So 
he collected quite an assortment of 
insects and mercifully KCNed them to 
complete inanimation. 

Taking a hornet, perhaps, he broke 
off all its appendages and head. Care- 
fully he cemented on the remaining 
body a grasshopper’s head, a darning 
needle’s wings, a gypsy moth’s front 
legs, a cockroach’s second pair of legs, 
rand a June bug’s hind legs. Then fol- 
lowed a butterfly’s antennae and a 
horntaii’s tail. And one or two other 
additions. 

Being skilled with his hands, he did 
the job so perfectly, the finished prod- 
uct looked real, and the foreign parts 
attached to the body looked as though 
grown on it. Taking his creation to 
Dr. Ely, the student wanted to know 
the name of the insect which he said 
he had caught, not exactly a false- 
hood. 

Dr. Ely was puzzled for the merest 
moment, but quickly a light shone in 
his merry eyes, and he laughed and 
said that he thought he knew what it 
was. Before giving his answer, he want- 
ed to study the fascinating thing more 
closely. So he went to work on it with 
his magnifying glass like the true 
entomologist that he was. 

The student waited patiently, all the 
while studying the old professor’s face. 
Finaly when the doctor was through, 
the student again asked what the 
insect was. 

Dr. Ely looked amusedly at the boy 
who was not a whit abashed, and re- 
plied, “A humbug.” 

And that, my friend, is the shortest 
answer the learned professor ever gave 
to a scientific question—so it’s said. 

* * * 

There’s a story going the rounds 
(we suspect it was cooked up in some- 
body’s cranium): ‘ 

A deaf man, not too well educated 
in English but given to writing in the 
same way as he signs, was out driv- 
ing. He came to a railroad crossing 
with the gates down. He stopped and 
waited for a train to go by. After a 
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Flumor Among 
the Deaf 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


wait of a few minutes, with the gates 
still down, he looked up the tracks, 
and down the tracks, for the train. 
He saw no train. He waited a few more 
minutes. Still no train. Impatiently, he 
got out of his car and went to the 
gateman and wrote on his pad: “Please 
but up.” The gateman studied the note 
and looked at the deaf man who point- 
ed to the gates. It was then that the 
gateman noted his oversight and let 
up the gates, and the deaf. man went 
on his way satisfied that he was under- 
stood. 

Another version of the story had the 
pad read: “Will you but the but?” 

%* * * 

JUROR PROVES HE CAN’T HEAR, 
GETS EXCUSED 
According to an Associated Press 
item of April 4, Federal Judge Alex- 
ander Akerman of Orlando, Florida, 
asked a group of jurors if any had 

reasons for not serving. 

“Ym hard of hearing, Judge,” said 
one man, stepping forward. 

“Can you hear what I say now?” 
called out the Judge, raising his voice. 

“No,” said the juror. “I can’t hear 
anything you say.” 

Judge Akerman excused him.—Min- 
neapolis Journal (1939) 

x * 

Larry Newman, teacher at the River- 
side, California, school, told this writer 
this one: 

A deaf couple got on a pullman train. 
After a good supper on the train, the 
man repaired to a smoking car where 
he indulged in a big cigar and was 
soon lost in his own smoke and in 
fantasy the drugged haze produced. And 
the wife wended her way to the car 
of her seat and berth. 

Finally, after an hour or so of bliss in 
the arms of Lady Nicotine the man 
got up to return to his seat. He reached 
his car only to find berths made and 
curtained walls running the entire 
length of the car. 

He was lost! He could not tell which 
was his berth. He did not recall the 
number. He did=not know where his 
wife was. He did not dare create an 
embarrassing situation by peeping in 
through the curtains to find his berth. 

So he appealed to the porter for 


help. The porter thought for a while. 
A light gleamed in his eyes, and he 
gave the deaf man a reassuring look. 
He cupped his mouth and yelled, ’Fire! 
FIRE!” 


Heads popped out through the cur- 
tains of all the berths except one, and 
the man was happy to return to his 
wife in that one and leave it to the 
porter to explain to the other passen- 
gers the false alarm. I imagine the 
passengers were not offended when they 
sensed the humor of the situation. It is 
to be hoped that the porter received 
a substantial tip later. That is, if the 
story happens to be true. 

oe * * 


Dipping into the bag of legends 
found in the realms of the deaf, I came 
across the granddaddy of them all. If 
we are to believe the tale, the cooling 
summer breezes from the north owe 
their origin to a deaf lumberjack and 
Paul Bunyan himself. 

The story goes that when Paul back- 
ed up his ox team and everybody scur- 
ried for cover, this deaf lumberjack 
remained squatting where he was, pick- 
ing and eating wintergreen berries. En- 
raged, Paul sauntered over, lifted him 
bodily and thundered into his ear. 
The other replied with gestures that 
he was stone deaf. His appealing doe- 
like look softened Paul who sat down 
and forthwith learned from the deaf 
man the unabridged edition of the 
sign language. 

In those days the summers were 
scorchingly hot and the nights tropical- 
ly and uncomfortably calm. Feeling 
sorry for his helpers tossing about and 
perspiring in their bunks, Paul thought 
and thought and thought. Presto! one 
sure avenue of relief came to his im- 
mense brain. 


Summoning his deaf friend to him 
one warm, sluggish evening, he relat- 
ed in sign language the tales of the 
logging days. His huge hands stirred 
the air so that a cooling freshness 
swept down upon the camp. Repeat- 
ed story-telling hours of this sort, with 
the deaf lumberjack as the sole “lis- 
tener,” created what to this day are 
known as cool northern breezes. 

—Rev. Arthur G. Leisman (1940) 


* * * 

TAR AND FEATHER THE ROOSTERS 

Years ago at a certain northwestern 
school for the deaf, a pupil, let us call 
him Maurice, was assigned by the 
school farm instructor to paint the 
hen roosts with a kind of insecticide 
mixture. The instructor, a hearing man, 
had learned to spell on his fingers but 
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had not yet learned to read finger- 
spelling of others. Maurice could not 
talk vocally and apparently did not 
know the meaning of “roosts.” 


So he, thinking the instructor was 
making a short cut in spelling or a con- 
traction of the word “roosters,” quer- 
ied by finger-spelling, “Roosters?” The 
instructor nodded and again spelled 
“roosts.” Again, and for the third time, 
Maurice queried, and for the second 
and third time the farmer nodded and 
spelled ‘roosts.’ 


Then the man left for other tasks 
elsewhere, and the boy, still perplexed, 
decided to make the best of the situa- 
tion. He went to the chicken yard and 
chased and caught ten roosters and 
with brush applied the solution to their 
bodies. 

Later, Maurice reported by signs 
that the roosters looked sick. The in- 
structor, making out ‘roosters’ as sin- 
gular in number, said laughingly that 
perhaps it had lost a fight with an- 
other cock and with it all its hens to 
boot. 


In due time Maurice learned his 
mistake. In due time six of the ten 
roosters succumbed to the strong ef- 
fect of the bath. (1939) 

* * & 

An applicant for a job on the police 
force was being put through an oral 
examination. He answered the ques- 
tions satisfactorily until he came to 
this one: 


“If a fire broke out in a deaf and 
dumb institution on your beat, what 
would you do?” 

He scratched his head for a moment 
then answeredd brightly: 


“TI would ring the dumb bells.” 


He was ordered to report for duty 
the following morning.—American 
Legion Weekly (1942) 

* * * 

Al Falfa—‘-Kind o’ deaf, ain’t she?” 

Tim—‘No, she ain’t deaf, but tryin’ 
to listen to the phonograph an’ the 
telephone an’ the wireless, an’ havin’ 
only two ears, it’s hard sometimes to 
get her attention.”—-London Tit-bits 
(Frat 1925) 


She Educational Front 


and Pavan ts Department By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Well, friends, here we are in Big D, 
otherwise known as Dallas. We know 
the old dead line is having the time of 
its life. With so many well-wishers on 
hand, the flabbergasted thing has about 
decided that “life is real, life is earnest, 
and the grave is not the goal.” This 
new lease in life is 
all because so many 
folks have stopped 
to pat it on the 
head, with just a 
few aiming a swift 
one at the tail light. 

How we do wish 
our absent friends 
were here with us. 
How we wish edu- 
cators could take a look at this conven- 
tion of the National Association of the 
Deaf. The people here are living proof 
that cur schools did great things for 
them. It is an education in itself to 
be here, to meet and to talk with men 
and women we can truthfully call the 
salt of the earth. It is certainly too 
bad some of you had to miss all this— 
the dead line says it gives one a new 
slant on life because the session delib- 


erations jar the cobwebs out of slug- 
gish minds. 


W. T. GRIFFING 
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Education and parents are definitely 
here in Big D, and the NAD shines 
in both departments. 


Many new Georges are blossoming 
at this convention! 


One does not need a hearing aid here 
whet with all the windmilling and 
finger spelling. We are glad we left 
our favorite one at home in the storm 
cellar because it would be embarrassed 
at this gathering of guys and dolls who 
do not know a hearing aid from a 
space ship. But, man and boy! they do 
know other things that make us 
ashamed of all the unkind things we 
may have at one time or other enter- 
tained about our schools. Now, don’t 
you wish you had decided to come, to 
be led from the wilderness into the 
clear light of a hustling, bustling con- 
vention? 


The NAD can grow only with and 
through you—ready? 


We think more of our educators 
should make a point to attend NAD 
conventions which are both enlighten- 
ing and educational. In such a gather- 
ing can be found the core of some very 
stable and straight forward thinking. 
Some of the things the members turn 


over in their minds—and how they can 
say them!—would jolt quite a few of 
our leaders. These people speak from 
personal experience and from close con- 
tact with the adult deaf of this country. 
They do not theorize. They know. 


More parents (hearing) should be 
here, too, especially those who have 
been told that for their children to use 
Signs is for them to stagnate. A few 
minutes with some of these people 
would make new friends for our resi- 
dential schools. 


The NAD is aware of this fact so we 
can believe that every effort will be 
made to have our schools and parents 
represented at the 1962 convention. 


The Silent Worker is doing better in 
every way. Bet you have stopped let- 
ting others borrow your copy. 


This cannot be long because Editor 
Jess is itching to get back to the Great 
Smokies. That four-color cover picture 
has him starry-eyed, so we hasten to 
send him back to Tennessee with our 
thanks and blessings. If it were not 
for Dr. Graunke, Unk Jones, and others 
who are behind the project to publish 
the WorKER at the Tennessee School, 
you would not be reading what we are 
telling you from Big D. 


Jess has asked us to keep notes on 
how much pepper we use down in 
Mexico on that trip. We will be pleased 
to send him a hot tamale. Edwin T. 
Johnson, the brave little tailor of Min- 
nesota has been: delegated to take 
pictures along the way as we try to 
lipread Spanish. We do not guarantee 
that you will like what is on tap, but 
just in case you are curious, a $3.50 
subscription will do the trick. 


Your dollars really saved the NAD. 
Thank you. 


Well, friends, the dead line says, 
“Boss, let’s go down to the lobby of 
the Adolphus where civilization is at 
its best and brightest.” No one minds 
elbows in the small of the back—those 
jokes have you doubling up with 
laughter. It’s a great life and a merry 
one, with great people. We are agreed 
that the dead line is alive and that it 
will meet this issue by hook or by 
crook. 


We really miss you stay-at-homers. 
Next time, please do make plans to be 
here where we are taking on all 
weighty problems, with no holds bar- 
red. You will read about everything 
in a coming issue. 

_ Anyway, thank you if you have read 
this far with—WTG. 
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Geraldine Fail 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, - 
851 West 19th Street, Long Beach 6, Cali- ; 
fornia. 

Assistant News Editor is Mrs. Harriett 
B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, Denver 
19, Colorado. 


Correspondents should send their news to 


the Assistant News Editor serving their 
states. 
Information about births, deaths, mar- 


riages, engagements, and _ social activities 
should be mailed to the Editor. 


DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
15th OF BACH MONTH 


WASHINGTON. D. C.... 


A baby shower was given for Ollie 
Babinetz at the Mel Carter abode on 
May 23, and about 40 friends gathered 
and presented her with enough for 
twins. The hostesses of this successful 
affair were Mesdames Peedin, Val, 
Anderson, Caswell, Ammons, and Ber- 
rios. 

Two more happy homeowners joined 
the ever-growing throng. On May 
a housewarming was given for Ray- 
mond and Lois Cherwinski in their 
iovely home at 7506 Cayuga Avenue, 
Cohasset, Bethesda, Maryland. An open 
house was given for Joe and Kay Rose 
on May 29 at 11904 Judson Road, Silver 
Sp:ing, Maryland, and their basement 
vecreation room surely came in handy 
when it came to serving all those who 
came to congratulate them. 

Donald Leitch and Sonny Elstad left 
on June 8 bound for Waukon, Iowa, 
where Don was to wed fair Joyce 
Jacobson on June 18 and Sonny to act 
as usher and make sure the groom did 
not bolt from the altar. The newlyweds 
plan to settle in D. C., and we shall be 
' glad to welcome them back. 

Leo Yates, Gerald Pelarski, and Bud 
Dorsey went to Darlington, South Car- 
olina, in mid-June and saw the 600- 
mile auto race which is, we understand, 
the only one of its kind that runs that 
long. Leo’s cousin drove in it. 

There were 77 degrees handed out 
to the graduating class at Gallaudet 
on June 6. That gives you some idea 
of how the college has grown, and you 
will see even more when you come 
for the reunion in August. 

Frank Sullivan and Leonard War- 
shawsky, officers of the NFSD, were 
in D.C. June 1-5 and were guests at 
the college. They had dinner with the 
Schreibers Friday night, attended the 
Frat meeting Saturday night, and left 
for Chicago on Sunday. 

The Annual Ball held on May 28 at 
the DCCD drew a very nice crowd and 
Alfred the Magician had a few good 
tricks up his sleeve that had and still 
have us guessing. The Dance Guild 
had its first square dance on Friday, 
June 3. You should: have seen them 
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kicking their heels! Next time, do be 
there! 

Other attractions: the Box Supper at 
the Wheaton Recreation Center on 
June 18, the Carnival Night at the 
DCCD clubrooms on June 25, and the 
MUST on your list, the Club Pienic 
out at Herb Goodwin’s Mulberry Hill 
Farm near Chantilly, Virginia, that will 
be complete with a midway. 


The DCCD is humming. It’s newest 
purchase is a Gestetner duplicator to 
get out its ads of forthcoming fun and 
frolic to more members and friends. 

Joan Griffing of Oyster Bay, New 
York, drove to D.C. to visit the Schrei- 
bers and attend the club’s Annual Ball. 
Vincent Byrne of New York City also 
came down for the event. 

Ye scribe’s precious spouse drives 
back with Joan Griffing to New York 
City to spend the last few days of his 
vacation in peace and quiet with his 
mother, away from the turmoil of four 
kids, a dog, a cat, three kittens, and his 
oversized garden. The mad life begins 
at the very start three days later when 
he returns, thanks to a garbied phone 
message that puts him on the wrong 
bus, wrong train, wrong time, and sends 
us on three 20-odd mile round trips 
to D.C. He finally has to catch a cab 
home anyway. There’s NO place like 
home—just NO place! 


The Dramatic Guild deserves orchids 
for their wonderful play, ‘Salome,’ 
directed by Dougles Burke. The actors 
did their parts to perfection. Who can 
forget the young Syrian (Leo Yates) 
who kills himseif over the fickleness 
of Salome (Carol Rush) or her wonder- 
ful dance of the seven veils? Or the 
fanatic gleam in Jokanaan’s (Henry 
Dorsey) eyes as he goes through his 
lines popping up out of the “‘well”? Or 
the Page (Elaine Beehler), the two 
soldiers, (Donald Leitch and David 
Burton) who looked so splendid in 
their armor and helmets, and the court 
jester (Betty Miller) could not have 
been more properly cast! King Herod 
(John Kubis) had the most difficult 
role to fill, and who can forget the 
feeling he put into his lines from the 
joy of “Please dance for me, Salome,” 
down to the very end of his tragic 
pleading or command—‘“Kill that wom- 
an!” Proud and haughty Herodias 
(Alice Hagemeyer), the burly execu- 
tioner (Joseph Broz), the wise man, 
Tigellinus (Jack Wright), in his van 
dyke beard, plus Elaine Haines, Daisy 
and Tony D’Onfrio, Helen and Charles 
Moskowitz, all helped to make it a 
success . . . and it is hard to say who 
enjoyed it the most, the actors or the 
audience. We are all looking forward 
to their next big event next fall under 
the direction of John Kubis. Praise 
must also go to the unseen but still 
important people who worked behind 
the scenes. To Howard Haines for ‘his 


extensive lighting, painting, and car- 
pentry work, with help from Barbara 
Dickenson, Charles Ager, Mary Miller, 
Agnes Dunn, and Ted Hagemeyer. The 
entire cast not only acted but helped 
with the work as well, and the third 
floor of the club looks SO much better 
with its new stage, entire paint job, 
and all. To all these people we say 
THANK YOU! Also to those who came, 
saw and enjoyed things! 


CALIFORNIA ... 


Original oil paintings by Gale Stone 
were among severai displayed at the 
new Wightman Memoral branch of 
Goodwill Industries Kehabilitation 
Center in Long Keach during a week- 
long exhibit of the handiwork of handi- 
capped persons during the month of 
May. Ga.e is employed with 130 others 
at the Industries’ Workshop at 800 
West Pacitic Coast Highway in Long 
Beach, and he shows great talent as 
an artist. Local papers carried a photo- 
graph of him and one of his oil paint- 
ings. 

Lil and Bob Skinner entertained a 
group at dinner at their home in 
araenia the afternoon of Sunaay, May 
22. Gathering was Lil and Bob’s way 
of saying “Thank you” to the folks who 
had given them and the Hollywood 
Club help and encouragement -at the 
time they went to Detroit to make a 
bid for the 1963 AAAD basketball tour- 
nament. The Hollywood group is a 
busy one these days, and they’ll spend 
the next couple of years raising funds 
for the 1963 Nationals to be held out 
here in Hollywood. They’ve already 
rented the Long Beach Club’s South 
American Room for September 24 for 
a Costume Party billed as “A Night 
in Paris,’”’ and those attending are ex- 
pected to dress up in striped sweaters, 
berets, slit skirts, and even some can- 
can skirts ...and don’t forget the 
moustache and evil-looking stilettos. 

Lil and Bob were amongst the hun- 
dreds of Southlanders who travelled 
up to Oakland the end of May to at- 
tend the Berkeley School commence- 
ment and the alumni dinner honoring 
Dr. and Mrs. Elwood A. Stevenson. 

Bonnie Gough of San Diego was 
hospitalized the first week of June as 
a result of a fall at her home. A week 
spent at the home of her half brother 
in Las Vegas provided her with a 
good rest following her release from 
the hospital, and at this writing she 
is back home again. 

Baby shower for Betty (Mrs. Neal) 
Letterman took place at the lovely 
apartment of Mrs. George Forfar the 
afternoon of Sunday, June 5, in Long 
Beach. The Lettermans, who live in 
Lynwood, have one son, and they would 
welcome a little daughter this time. 


Carl Torell passed away June 1 and 
was buried in Green Hills Memorial 
Park, San Pedro, June 4. Carl was born 
in Sweden March 24, 1885, and loved 
America. Friends everywhere mourn his 
passing. 

Picnic Time! In the good old summer 
time everybody loves a picnic! . The 
Orange County Chapter of the CAD got 
off to an early start with a Hobo Picnic 
chairmanned by John McMenis May 
22. Most of the folks came dressed as 
hoboes in old clothes and lived it up 
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Arlyn Meyerson, in a gesture of appreciation to his committee members of 
the recent AAAD national basketball tournament held in Detroit under the 
auspices of Motor City Association of the Deaf, was host recently at a dinner 
at Bill Yeaman’s Knife and Fork Club. Present were the Dick -Jacqueses, 
the Bob Hopkinses, the Ed Dorlets, the Gene Zinis, the Harry Petrowskes, 
Hal Weingold, Betiy Rae Zuk, Helen Di Faico, Gordon Bachman, the Ted 
Deskas, the O. L. Forets, and the Allen Thayers. Following the dinner, 
party caught the floor show at the Brass Rail. 


t. at day by dining on beef stew served 
n coffee cans. Levi Larson of Buena 
Park won first prize for the best hobo 
costume. y } 

The deaf of Fresno will stage their 
Fourth Annual Picnic for the folks of 
ihe £an Joaquin Valley and elsewhere 
up at Fresno’s Roeding Park July 17, 
end events of the day will include a 
softball game between the North and 
the South. reece 

The All State Reunion Picnic took 
place June 19 at the usual place, South 
Gate Park in nearby South Gate. The 
picnic, an annual affair, attracted the 
usual big crowd of around 1000, and all 
proceeds from donations and the sale 
of sandwiches and coffee went to the 
California Home for the Aged Deaf. 
Members of the San Diego 1960 CAD 
Convention Committee came up for the 
day and did a good job of drumming 
vp business in the way of advance 
ticket reservations and arousing interest 
in attending the convention which is 
slated for San Diego September 1-4. 

A gala Pre-Convention Rally is sched- 
uled at the Long Beach Club the 
evening of July 30 with Geraldine Fail 
and Marvin Thompson at the helm as- 
sisted by. the San Diego Committee and 
Board members of the Long Beach 
Chapter and Long Beach Club. It is 
expected that this event will also serve 
to stimulate attendance at the CAD 
Convention. 

Art and Eva Kruger are holding a 
series of housewarming parties at their 
new home on Archwood Street in Cano- 
ga Park, suburb of Los Angeles. Second 
in the series of gatherings takes place 
June 26 from 1 to 5 p.m., and friends 
are delighted by the Kruger’s obvious 
happiness in their new place since 
there is quite nothing as wonderful 
and satisfying as a home of your own. 

The Hollywood Division of NFSD 
entertained quite a crowd at the Long 
Beach Club with a Carnival Night May 
28 despite it being a holiday weekend 
and a Jct of folks out of town at the 
time. The various concessions were 
presided over by “barkers” in white 
shirts and straw hats, and a very 
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special straw hat was given Geraldine 
Fail by Chairman Andrew Fulger when 
he designated Jerry as Queen of the 
Carnival. Andrew’s pretty wife sold 
tickets for a special prize drawing at 
11 p.m., and the Bingo table»did a 
good land-office business with John 
Rabb presiding. Division President 
Paul Fest, Harold Donnel, Jerome Zol- 
nick, Charles Yates, and others of the 
Hollywood Frats tended the various 
games whilst George Eccles and Theo 
Chrismer held forth at the admission 
desk. Everyone had a fine time, and 
the Hollywocd Auxiliary served some 
fine refreshments from the kitchen 
with Betty Robertson, Mrs. C. Yates, 
Mrs. Fest, and the other ladies over- 
seeing same. 

Leo Jacobs writes from Oakland that 
more than 520 attended the May 29 
Alumni. Dinner at Jack London Hall 
hcnoring retiring Berkeley Superin- 
tendent Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson. 
Most wonderful thing about the gather- 
ing seems to be that the Stevensons 
remembered so many of the hundreds 
of former Berkeley students who were 
present that evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hal Ramger of Oak- 
land recently sold their home and on 
June 1 moved into another one they 
bought. Hal and Cato hosted a lovely 
party at their home May 28, and 
scarcely had the last guest departed 
than they were busy packing up to 
move. It wasn’t too great a chore 
though as the new place was only over 
in the next block. Hal tells us that they 
bave joined the ranks of apartment 
house owners, having recently pur- 
chased 13 apartments with a manager 
living in one of them. Hal remarks that 
someday they will either be very. very 
rich or very, very poor, although we 
are inclined to believe the former. Good 
lvek in your venture into the realm 
of real estate, kids! 

A miscellaneous bridal shower for 
Janie McFadden, bride-elect of Melvin 
Schwartz, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Schwartz. took place at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Korach in Ingle- 
wood the afternoon of Sunday, June 12. 


Pianning the event for Janie were 
liesdames Sixbery, Wallace, Townsend, 
Hatcher, Korach, Tibbetts, Walker, and 
Graves. 

Henry and Elaine Winicki of Van 
Nuys are busily mailing out thank you 
notes to those unable to attend the 
housewarming given them in mid-May. 
They tender special messages of ap- 
preciation to the ladies responsible for 
the party including Mesdames Skedsmo, 
Wheeler, Weiner, Aheroni, Hetterly, 
Egger, Fail, Lesniak, Massar, Seandel, 
Stottler, Thompson, Kuntze, Presley, 
Bush, Smith, Newman, and Lucy Sig- 
man, Pat Gaffney, Maydeen Phillips, 
and Victoria Cookson. 

Willa Dudley was called to El Paso 
during May and was deeply grieved at 
the death of her favorite niece, the one 
who flew out here last year when Willa 
was in the hospital. The two were 
deeply attached to each other, and we 
sympathize with Willa’s loss. 

Imogene Guire of San Bernardino 
spent the Memorial Day weekend with 
Willa Dudley and Anne Nelson, and, of 
course, the three of them lived over 
the events of last summer’s trip to 
Hawaii. Imogene says she plans no 
long trip this summer but is saving 
her pennies for next year when she 
hopes to go back to North Carolina 
for a visit with her family. 

Guest minister at the Episcopal 
Church in San Gabriel Sunday, May 
15, was the Reverend: Steve Mathis of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Rev. Mathis was 
on vacation and a guest at Pickfair, 
home of Mary and Buddy Rogers, 
during his stay. He also found time to 
visit the Angelo Skropvetas in Alham- 
bra and enjov some of Maud’s famous 
southern cooking before going on up 
to San Francisco. 

CAD President Herb Schreiber of 
Los Angeles and CAD Treasurer Hal 
Rameger of Oakland went down to San 
Dieso June 4-5 to take in meetines 
of the 1960 Convention Committee. Hal 
flew down Saturday noon to confer 
with Flo Petek and members of her 
registration committee and was house 
guest of the Marvin Thompsons in El 
Caion before flying back home to Oak- 
land Sunday noon. Herb and Loel Sch- 
reiber were weekend guests of the Vin 
Neitzies of San Diego. and Herb sat 
in on a meeting of the Committee Sun- 
day, June 5. As-this is written, plans, 
complete down to the last detail. are 
almost readv for the big convention. 

Wendell Wildmon and Mr. Hitshew 
of San Jose are planning to take in the 
San Dieso Convention and pick up 
some nointers because San .Jose hosts 
the 1962 22nd biennial CAD conven- 
tion. As for 1964, Secretary Robert 
Matthews writes that the Orange Coun- 
tv Chanter is giving serious considera- 
tion toward making a bid, and thev’ve 
been scouting around for a_ suitable 
site. 

May 29 was a verv happy Simnday 
for members of the Pilgrim Lutheran 
Church for the Deaf, 1233 South Ver- 
mont Avenue. Los Angeles, for on that 
dav they held dedication services for 
their new chvrch and parish hall. The 
Rev. George W. Gaertner of Oakland 
gave the sermon at the 10:39 a.m. dedi- 
cation ceremonies, and the Rev. Ervin 
Schroeder of Minneapolis was nulpit 
guest at the 4 p.m. rites. Dedication of 
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Mrs. Homer E. Grace of Denver is 

shown with Mrs. Lottie Reichl, deaf 

visitor to the U. S. from Munich, 

Germany, at the time Mrs. Reichl 

stopped over in Denver enroute west 
to Oakland, California. 


members and communion services took 
place that evening given by pastor, 
Rev. Arnold T. Jonas. A photograph 
and interesting writeup of the Rev. 
Jonas and the church appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times that day and told 
of his work among the deaf. Only 48, 
he is one of 38 full-time men in the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
working among the deaf of the U. S. 
and Canada, and he serves Arizona and 
New Mexico in addition to Southern 
California. But the center of the 
Lutheran pastor’s work is the Wilshire 
District Church which members of the 
deaf congregation have helped to build 
over a two-year period and which is, as 
far as Mr. Jonas is aware, the largest 
run entirely for the deaf. Mr. Jonas 
loves his work and, as he told report- 
ers who interviewed him prior to the 
dedication services, “I would not trade 
this assignment for another hearing 
ministry.” We consider the deaf of Los 
Angeles most fortunate for they have 
not only a beautiful new church but 
a devoted pastor as well. 


NEW YORK... 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart spent two 
weeks with Mr. and Mrs. Lester Zimet 
in Florida recently. They visited places 
of interest such as “Africa, USA,” 
Parrot Jungle, and Seaquarium. The 
Zimet family used to live in New Jer- 
sey, and Lester was employed as a 
linotype operator by the New York 
World-Telegram. Lester and his broth- 
ers recently started a business of their 
own down in Florida engaging in the 
buying, selling, and repairing of boats. 
The Zimets are now living in Fort Lau- 
derdale. 

Irene and Edward Kronick prolonged 
their visit with Irene’s family in New 
Yory City so that they could be present 
at the wedding of Joyce Butman and 
John Anderson on June 3. Irene was 
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Joyce’s matron of honor. Following 
the ceremony, a reception was held at 
Patricia Murphy’s Candlelight Restaur- 
ant, one of the favorites amongst New 
Yorkers. As for the young newlyweds, 
they are currently on a short honey- 
moon here in New York. 

Anthony and Dolores DiGiovanni, Jr., 
are delighted at the arrival of a baby 
boy, Robert, born April 30. They have 
one daughter but are happy the new 
baby 1s a son to carry on the family 
name. 

Vine Brass Rail Restaurant was the 
setting for the Fifth Anniversary Ban- 
quet held for members of the Metro- 
politan Dramatic Club for the Deaf on 
May 21. Guest speakers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerson Romero of Farmingdale, 
Long Island. Emerson, an actor in SI- 
lent films during the 1920’s, is well- 
known for his excellent performances 
at clubs for the deaf in the past, and 
he gave a very interesting talk on act- 
ing methods and the techniques of 
dramatics. Chairman James Stern then 
spoke on the progress the club had 
made over the years. Robert Halligan, 
Jr., gave a skit, “How Women React 
Over the Phone.” Joseph Hines was 
in the role of a suitor in another skit, 
pondering the most suitable method 
of proposing to his girl; however, the 
tables were turned on him when the 
girl, played by Anna Warsaw, talked 
HIM into marriage instead. 


Raul Maldonado was in charge of 
the “Metro Awards,” given along the 
lines of Hollywood’s Oscars and pre- 
sented Betty Krieger a gold trophy. 
For the men, Richard Myers won a 
gold trophy presented by Raul’s wife 
Anne. Congratulations, Betty and Rich- 
ard! A special award, for untiring and 
unselfish service was given Ernest Mar- 
shall by James Stern. Ernest has ever 
been a source of inspiration to the 
members. Winning those awards is not 
easy; to be eligible, a member must 
have been active with the club during 
the vast five years. 

The banquet continued with everyone 
getting up and telling a joke, giving 
a skit, or making a short speech until 
Banquet Chairman Al Hlibok brought 
the evening to a close with a speech 
of his own. 

Mr. and Mrs. De Reniz and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wittrock gave a big retirement 
party recently in honor of Miss Mary 
Hangretty who is retiring this June 
after 47 years as supervisor at St. 
Jcseph’s School for the Deaf. Gather- 
ing occured at the Wittrock home and 
was a pleasant surprise to Mary who 
was delighted to see so many of her 
friends there. Everyone joins in wish- 
ing Mary a happy life in retirement! 

Another enjoyable gathering took 
place during the Memorial Day week- 
end when the New York Chapter of 
ICDA got together at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Many out-of-towners also came, 
and the evening was spent in dancing 
following a demonstration given by 
members of Fred Adaire’s Show during 
which two deaf couples volunteered 
for instruction. Members of the Astaire 
Show recognized a deaf couple who 
made quite an impression with a native 
Puerto Rican dance routine. 

On June 11 a rally and buffet supper 
were held in the Terrace Room of 
Hotel Powers, Rochester, by the Roch- 
ester Civic Association of the Deaf. 


Harvey Hotto was toastmaster. Guest 
speakers were Darwin Culver, presi- 
dent of the Empire State Association 
of the Deaf and Dr. David Peikoff of 
Toronto, Canada, second vice president 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 
Mrs. Alice Beardsley, president of the 
RACD also spoke. All three expressed 
the need for a strong organization of 
the deaf to cope with numerous prob- 
lems. Visitors were present from as far 
away as Albany, New York City, and 
Philadelphia. 

Rochester and New York State will 
lose a most talented leader when Dar- 
win Culver leaves for California July 
1 to take up residence. Rev. William 
Lange, Jr., of Syracuse, will assume 
the presidency of the Empire State 
Association for the remainder of the 
term. 


OREGON ... 


The Salem Chapter of the OAD en- 
joyed having Dr. David Peikoff, second 
vice president of the NAD, as their 
guest speaker at the Oregon School 
on May 23. His rapid and fascinating 
gestures made his speech doubly inter- 
esting, driving home the point that 
the NAD needs the support of every 
deaf person. Among those joining the 
NAD’s Dollar-a-Month Club were 
Claude Burks, Willard Stickney, Miles 
Sanders, Mary Morrison, John O’Brien, 
Rowna Smith, Milton Hill, Eugene Ran- 
kin, Mrs. Guie Cook, Robert Jones, Tom 
Ulmer, Mr. and Mrs. C. LaFave, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. McKnight, Charlotte To- 
well, Leslie Lower, Virginia Lauer, 
James O’Brien, Leonard Eaton, Her- 
man Brekke, Lyle Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Beaman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Moxley. 

Mrs. Robert Travis of Gustine, Cali- 
fornia, was a house guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Ulmer for several days and 
was among the many visitors attend- 
ing the OAD convention. 

Mrs. Kau Smith of Akron visited her 
sister, Lucille Holmes of Albany, Ore- 
gon, during May and attended the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association 
event May 22 at Vancouver. 

John Skoglund, a long-time resident 
of Spokane, passed away on May 13 
following a short illness. He died at 
Canby where he and Mrs. Skoglund 
moved a year ago. John was always 
active in affairs of the Lutheran 
Church and of the GCAA, and we shall 
miss him. Our deepest sympathy is ex- 
tended to Clara and the family. 

Making their traditional June trip, 
the Edwin Stortzes went off to East 
Lake for a week of relaxation. 

John G. O’Brien of Salem was elect- 
ed president of the Oregon Association 
of the Deaf during the recent three- 
day biennial convention held at the 
Oregon School in Salem. John, a 
printer on the Statesman-Journal suc- 
ceeds Olaf Tollefson, also of Salem. 
Other officers elected were Royal Teets, 
vice president; Tom Ulmer, second 
vice president; Mrs. Leonard Beaman, 
treasurer; and Keith Lange, secretary 
and delegate to the NAD convention in 
Dallas during July. About 200 attended 
the convention, which voted $450 for 
a trampoline for the Oregon School 
among other things. The 1962 conven- 
tion will take place in Portland. 
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NEW ENGLAND ... 


Norman Harris is getting to be quite 
a fisherman. For the first time in his 
life, he caught a big two-pound, 18- 
inch salmon in Lake Winnesquam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dubie of Stowe 
Road, Waterbury, Vermont, spent a 
week’s vacation in Montreal the first 
part of May with Mrs. Dubie’s folks. 

Stanley Main was chairman of the 
25th anniversary reunion held at the 
Austine School on June 17. The summer 
outing will be at a state park in New 
Hampshire Saturday and Sunday, Au- 
gust 6-7, 1960. 

New Austine alumni officers are: 
Dcnald Cutts, president; Perley Boyea, 
Jr., vice president; Patricia Sally Dow, 
secretary-treasurer; Harold Tier, Kin- 
ney Cook, Jerley Boyea, Jr., trustees; 
and Reginald Lumbra, _ sergeant-at- 
a7ms. 


MONTANA ... 


A new arrival has been announced 
at the Earl Walker home. Kim Louree 
arrived on April 11, weighing in at 7 
lb. 5 oz. They have a little boy, Kirk, 3. 

Mrs. Vernon Hippe was pleasantly 
surprised at a baby shower at the apart- 
ment of Mrs. Reno Wolfe on April 23. 
She received many nice and useful 
gifts. Mrs. Harold Johnson and Mrs. 
Reno Wolf were hostesses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Stewart and family 
have transferred to Slaton, Texas, from 
Phoenix. He is a printer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Peterson have 
settled at Butte. Pete is employed as a 
linotype operator at the Butte Standard 
Post. 

Darwin Younggren visited his folks 
at Kennedy, Minnesota, for a few days 
in May. 

The Newton Shulars were visited by 


Mr. Shular’s mother and brother for 
Mother’s Day weekend. 

Jean Anderson, our correspondent, 
accompanied Leore Kanning, Ingeborg 
Nerhus, and Mrs. Art Miller by car to 
Billings for the weekend. Mrs. Miller 
was a witness when Mrs. Robert Bre- 
shear’s baby girl, Roberta Lee, was 
baptized on May 15. 

Wedding bells rang for Jonathan 
Unruh of Richey, Montana, and Nellie 
Littleton of Vancouver, Washington, on 
May 15 at the Lutheran Church at 
Billings. 


FLORIDA... 


Miss Emily Greer of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and Lloyd Robbins of Naples, 
Florida, have set their wedding for 
August 21. 

Miss Mary Bidenger became the bride 
of Huey Bland the first week of June. 
They are residing in Tampa. 

Miss Edith Strecker of St. Peters- 
burg recently purchased a cute little 
house in Gulfport, a suburb of St. Pete. 

Ray Carter of Tampa was hospital- 
ized recently but is now on the go 
again. His trouble was attributed to 
overwork. 

The Warren Rentzes of Tampa are 
on a two-week vacation trip to Georgia 
to visit relatives and plan to attend 
the convention of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

A crowd of 110 attended the recent 
picnic held by the Tampa Club. St. 
Petersburg had 49 at its May 29 picnic 
on the approach of the famous Skyway 
Bridge. 

Ralph Sasser of Miami, president of 
the Florida Association of the Deaf, is 
hard at work on FAD projects, among 
which is a picnic on the Sunday before 
Labor Day. The site has not yet been 
announced. 


Welcome to San Diego, America’s Only International Playground! 
2lst Biennial Convention 
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COLORADO... 


Herman Butler and the John Buck- 
masters helped celebrate the first in- 
formal social of the new Hall of the 
Silent Athletic Club of Denver on 
Saturday, June 4. The SAC moved into 
their new hall at 1545 Julian in the 
west part cf Denver right off of Col- 
fax Avenue which isn’t very far from 
the old SAC at 3112 West Colfax. The 
old building was demolished to make 
way for the Colfax-Federal inter- 
change. During the time we were 
without a club we staged a building 
fund drive, picnics, pot-luck suppers, 
dances, and other entertainment. Dur- 
ing most of the time the drive was 
underway the club met at the Shway- 
der Bros. plant for business meetings 
through the courtesy of the officials of 
Shwayders. Shwayders has employed 
the deaf for years, and at present there 
are about 60 or more. The executives 
of Shwayder Bros., Inc., were invited 
to the June 4th opening so that they 
could view our new home. The formal 
grand opening will be sometime in the 
fall after we get the place all spruced 
up. 

Members of the Executive Board of 
the Colorado Association of the Deaf 
were guests of the Colorado School on 
May 30, and they had conferences with 
Superintendent Stelle both in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon and were 
guests in the main dining room with 
the students and teachers. In the after- 
noon the board members toured the 
school with Superintendent Stelle and 
chose the bakery as their first stop 
and were served cake made by Instruc- 
tor Fred Gustafson. Don Warnick, CAD 
president; Ted Tucker, first vice presi- 
dent; Charles D. Billings, secretary; 
Richard O’Toole, treasurer; and Lucille 
Wolpert and Fred Schmidt, Board mem- 
bers; and James Tuskey, Alex Pavalko, 


Spend the Labor Day week-end in the Southwest Corner of Our Country! 


Just 15 miles away is 


colorful Tijuana, Old Mexico, Aqua Caliente horse racing! Visit historic Old Mission; Point Loma 
Lighthouse; Old Town, where California began in 1769, and the home of Ramona; World-famous 
Balboa Park and Zoo; Del Mar Race Track! Relax on the beach at lovely Mission Bay! Miss 
C.A.D. Beauty Contest; Professional Floor Show; Spirited competition between the North and South 
for possession of the coveted ‘Sacto Keg’ in the Biennial Skit Contest plus numerous other events 
slated to make the 1960 Convention the very best! 


For Information and Convention Program, write to: 
GERALDINE FAIL, Convention Publicity — 815 West 19th Street, Long Beach 6, California 
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and Richard Anderson, committeemen, 
were present., Mrs. Fred Schmidt and 
Mrs. Don Warnick visited the North 
Pole, 15 miles west of Colorado Springs 
near Pikes Peak and were asked if they 
met Santa Claus there! Ted Tucker 
reported he was a grandfather for the 
first time as his eldest daughter gave 
birth to a baby girl on May 18 in Gun- 
nison. The daughter, Nancy, was sched- 
uled to graduate from the Western 
State College one week after the baby 
was born, so her diploma was sent to 
her instead. 


On the last day of school on June 
3, Raymond Hoza of Canon City came 
after his son Larry to take him home 
for the summer and announced his 
eighth child, a boy, born on May 25. 
The writer Fred Gustafson, was sur- 
prised to see Mr. and Mrs. Jack Clair 
and their baby girl at the commence- 
ment exercises at the School on June 
5, as he didn’t know they had an addi- 
tion to the family though the girl was 
born last November. Others who at- 
tended the exercises were Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Aregi, Mr. and Mrs. Eddie 
Dowds, Evelyn Tomko, Vernon Jones, 
Claude Haun, and Lynn Ohm, all of 
Denver, and Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz 
Downey and Kathleen Potesto from 
Pueblo. Deaf graduates were Ronald 
Jones of Denver, Mary Helen Hernan- 
dez of Proctor, and Wilbur Vernon of 
Flagler. Mary Helen has been employed 
at the Colorado Springs National Bank 
since she came back to school last 
Sevtember. Wilbur Vernon has secured 
employment as a painter for a painting 
and decorating contractor in Colorado 


Springs, and Ronald Jones hopes to 
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@ May be used with any 6to 10 volts A.C. a chime or BELL systems! 
@ Just connect two wires from your chime or BELL to the VIS-A-BELL, 


@ When your visitor ‘rings’ the doorbell, the lamp will flash 
whether the lamp light is @FF or @N atthe time. 


ORDER YOUR VIS-A-BELL TODAY!! 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


keep up his trade in graphic arts in 
Denver. 

Alfred Kirchmar of Denver and his 
nine-year-old son visited the School on 
Memorial Day and were surprised at 
so many changes made since he grad- 
uated in 1936. 

Bryce Kerr, a Colorado graduate 
now teaching graphic arts at the Mis- 
souri School, paid a short visit at the 
Colorado School on June 3 while on 
his way to Rocky Ford to visit his folks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Highberger of 
Pueblo spent the weekend of May 21 
visiting her parents on their ranch near 
Elbert and stopped in Colorado Springs 
Sunday evening to attend church 
services conducted by Dr. Homer E. 
Grace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Y. Northern 
celebrated their Golden Wedding Anni- 
versary on May 15 with an open house 


in their home. Their son and daughter ~ 


and families from California were pres- 
ent. A large number of friends, both 
hearing and deaf, called that afternoon. 
On May 27, Mr. and Mrs. Northern 
were given a reception by the Mission 
in the Parish Hall of St. Mark’s Church, 
Denver, and around sixty were there. 
A mock wedding with Jim Tuskey as 
the parson, Mrs. Eva Fraser as the 
bride, and Mrs. Helga Fraser as the 
groom were mirth-provoking. By the 
way, Jim Tuskey was the best man at 
the wedding 50 years ago, and Miss 
Sadie Young was the maid of honor. 
Miss Young, who has been a patient in 
the Brighton Hospital, was unable to 
be on hand. Mr. Northern has been 
a communicant of All Souls since its 
inception and was for many years the 
treasurer as well as a pillar of strength. 
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MODEL-B type which can be used for the chime system 
or for the doorbell button system. 


James Tuskey has been elected dele- 
gate from All Souls, Denver, with 
Charles Billings as alternate and Mrs. 
Billings as second alternate, to the con- 
vention of the Conference of Church 
Workers Among the Deaf to be held 
at the Evergreen (Colo.) Conference 
Grounds July 9-15 

On May 12 and 13, Ione Dibble and 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Votaw entertain. 
ed Mrs. Lottie Reichl, a deaf woman 
from Munich, Germany, who stopned 
over in Denver on her wav to Oakland 
from Chicago. Mrs. Reichl has been 
visiting a sister in Philade'phia and 
was on her first visit west even though 
she had been in the East some years 
ago. At that time the SAC didn’t have 
a meeting place, so we urged Mrs. 
Reichl to stay over the 12th so that 
she could meet some of the Denver deaf 
at a hot supper and business meeting 
of All Souls Guild. 

Mrs. Nancy Buckmaster brought Allie 
Joiner and Gayle Stewart to Denver 
to visit the Alex Pavalkos and David 
Anthony. Allie is a teacher at the New 
Mexico School, and Gayle has been 
teaching at the North Carolina School. 

A baby girl was born to the Alvie 
Mosers on May 30. We have not vet 
eeree the baby’s name. Congratula- 
ions. 


NEBRASKA ... 


Virginia and Herbert Deurmyer drove 
to Des Moines to visit Virginia’s 
mother, and while there Virgie bowl- 
ed in the Des Moines tournament for 
the deaf but failed to place in the 
money. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindberg and 
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Carolyn visited the Preston Bests in 
Fremont and had dinner with them 
recently. Preston cooked some delicious 
walleye fish for them, and after dinner 
took them on a sightseeing trip to 
look at the flood damage to roads, 
railroads, farms, and Victory Lake. 
The death of Mrs. Herman Witte on 
April 15 saddended the families of Mrs. 
Irene Leavitt of Lincoln, Mrs. Frieda 
Otterman of New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mrs. Elsie Sparks of Omaha. 
In addition to these three deaf daugh- 
ters, she is also survived by her hus- 
band and five other daughters and 
their families and 22 grandchildren. 
Bill Sabin, after years of good work 
at Cushmen Motor Works, has retired 
because of his advancing age. He has 
no intention of quitting work entirely; 
he just wants to be his own boss for a 
while. Bill had for years worked in 
the tin shop at Cushman’s, making, 
soldering. and testing gas tanks of 
various shapes and sizes.. The circum- 
stances surrounding Bill’s retirement 
were very favorable and included the 
superintendent’s best wishes. All too 
often the deaf decide to quit without 
notice and leave bad impressions, 
Mrs. Dale Brittain’s parents returned 
+) Landers, Wyoming, on April 7 after 
¢*most a four-month stav with Edna. 
They plan to return to T.inecoln after 
thev sell their home in Wyoming. 
We are sorry to hear of the death of 
Elmer Peake of Muskegon, Michigan, 
who passed away on April 25 following 
-n overation. He was the husband of 
the former June Cowger of Nebraska 
and is survived by her and one daugh- 
ter and two sons. His burial was in 
Muskegon. We understand that June 
hones to return to Omaha to live fol- 
‘towing the close of school in Muskegon. 
Billy Mauk of Omaha won the $200 
first prize at the Des Moines bowling 
tournament with a big handicap and 
on 883 total. Roger Fuller, another 
Omahan, 


took second prize of $100. 


MISSOURI ... 


Louis and Kathleen Meyers’ sixth 
child was born on April 13 and was 
named Mark Wallace. They have five 
other boys, Tommy 16, Fred 13, Harold 
10, Dayne 7, and Lenny 5. Mark was 
baptized at the Pilgrim’s Lutheran 
Church on May 2, sponsored by Mrs. 
William Baier of Lenexa, Kansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Price accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Johnson 
io Wichita on the weekend of April 9 
to attend the Fourth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Silent Group of the 
Wichita Riverside Christian Church. 
The foursome also visited the Ray 
Millers and the Joe Bowmans. 

The deaf of greater Kansas City 
participated in the following Deaf 
Singles Handicap Bowling ‘Tourna- 
ments: Des Moines, on April 9; Rock- 
ford, on April 16; St. Paul, on April 
23; Lincoln, on April 30; and St. Louis, 
on May 7. Mrs. Don Johnson won first 
prize in Des Moines, and Georgetta 
Graybill took second prize in St. Paul 
and first prize in St. Louis. 

The St. Cadoe Catholic Club of the 
Deaf had a four-day mission retreat 
in Holy Name Church in Kansas City, 
Kansas, on April 27 with Rev. C. Heing 
of the Redemptcrists Fathers Church 
of Kansas City, Missouri, conducting. 
Mrs. Jake Selvert of Ashton, Iowa: 
Mr. and Mrs. William lLichtenberger 
and Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Geier of 
Wichita; Mr. and Mrs. John O’Connor 
of Frankfort; Victor Hilderman of 
Topeka; Mrs. Alice Guion of 'Topeka 
and her sister; and Mrs. Francis Rickey 
of Louisville, Kentucky, all attended 
the Mission. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Weber’s son, Louis, 
was in the U. S. Naval Hospital in 
Baltimore for a checkup and a minor 
operation on his jaw before coming to 
Olathe for a 60-day leave beginning 
the latter part of May. 

On Saturday night, April 30, the 


Announcements 


Business Sessions 
Announcements 
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— ADDED ATTRACTION — 
10 Free Banquet Tickets 
Drawing During Aternoon Meeting 


FRIDAY—6:00 p.m.—Registration 
8:00 p.m.—Address of Welcome 
President’s Address 
Appointment of Committees 


Exhibits and Bazaar 
SATURDAY—3:30 a.m.—Registration 
Exhibits and Bazaar 


SATURDAY—2:00 p.m.—Business Sessions 
Election of Board of Managers 


— TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


74th Annual Convention—of the 


Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf 
AUGUST 19-20-21, 1960 


At Yorktowne Hotel, Market and Duke Streets, York, Pennsylvania 


— HOST — 
York Association of the Deaf, Inc. 
45 North Sherman Street, York, Pennsylvania 


Drawing of ten (10) Banquet Tickets 
Announcements 
SATURDAY—S:30 p.m.—Banquet 
(Alexander Fleischman, Toastmaster) 
(Ben Friedwald, Main Speaker) 
Booster Awards 
Drawing by Defense Fund 
Floor Show 
Selection of Queen and Runner-up 
of P.S.A.D. 
Dance to Music 
SUNDAY—39:00 a.m.—Pinchot State Park Outing 


Aux-Frats, K. C. Division No. 14, cele- 
brated the seventh anniversary of the 
admittance of women into the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf with a 
hot supper served at the Hall of the 
Heart of America Club of the Deaf. 
Superintendent Stanley Roth of Olathe 
was the speaker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Murphy have 
purchased a new home in Olathe. Since 
joining the KSD teaching staff two 
years ago, Fred had eommuted from 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Glen Dorsey is in sixth place in the 
singles at the Greater Kansas City 
Men’s City Tournament at the Pla- 
Mor Bowl after he made 729 in April. 

Mrs. Paul Curtis, Sr., sold her old 
home and with her son Jommy has 
purchased another house near 60th and 
Prespect. Jimmy and his three sons 
will share the house with his mother. 

Paul Curtis, Jr., and his fiancee, 
Barbara of Springfield, Illinois, were 
married in April and hope to live in 
Kansas City if he can find a job. 

Eddie Lanig and Alberta Bohlen of 
St. Louis were united in marriage by 
Rev. Gruenke, C.S.D.R., May 14 in St. 
Louis. 

There was a baby shower for Mrs. 
Don McDonnell (nee Lois Downen) of 
Olathe at the apartment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mike Scribner on May 13. Mrs. 
Seribner and Mrs. Louis Patterson were 
the hostesses. 

Shirley Hanrahan who graduated 
from Gallaudet College on June 6 has 
announced that she was secretly mar- 
ried to Larry Stewart. a teacher in 
the Illinois School, on December 31, 
1958. 

Twila Brown went out to dinner as 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stack 
on May 15. Albert urged his wife and 
Twila to go up to the Olathe Club on 
the pretense of getting a pan which 
was left there a long time ago, so they 
went up. and was Twila surprised! 
Her friends had gathered to honor her 
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1960 DATES AHEAD 


July 22-24 

August 4-6 

August 11-13 
August 10-13 
August 18-21 
August 19-21 
August 19-21 
August 19-21 


Jewish Deaf— 


Iowa Association— 


Aug. 31-Sept. 3 Empire State Association— 
California Assn.—U. S. Grant Hotel, 


Sept. 1-4 


North Carolina Assn.—Washington Duke Hotel, Durham 
Michigan Association— 
Virginia Association— 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Newport News, Va. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I. 
Tennessee Association—Hotel Andrew Jackson, Nashville 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Penna. Soc. for Advancement—Hotel Yorktowne, York. Pa. 
West Virginia Association—Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
San Diego, Calif. 


September 3-5 New England Gallaudet Assn.—Hotel Sheraton, Providence 


with a bridal shower. Twila was going 
to Washington, D. C., to see her fiance, 
Kenneth Clark, graduate from Gallau- 
det. Twila and Kenneth were to be 
married at Olathe on June 18. 

Mrs. Eloise Stuart of Houston, Texas, 
asks if anyone knows of a lady by the 
name of Neah Hyler or Mrs. Charles 
Hannell. Eloise is seeking her because 
they were schoolmates and parted in 
1925 at the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf. Please write to Mrs. Eloise 
Stuart (nee Eloise Baldwin) at 3902 
Calendar Street, Houston 22, Texas. 
Eloise will be visiting in Arkansas this 
summer. 


KANSAS... 


Mrs. Kathrine (Taylor) Schooley, 
Baxter Springs, is wearing a beautiful 
diamond on her left finger. Who is the 
future bridegroom? He is Wyatt 
Weaver of Wichita. They plan to be 
married late this summer. He is a lino- 
type operator at the Wichita Eagle. 

At the meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, held at Evanston, Illinois 
April 3-8, Mr. Stanley D. Roth, super- 
intendent of the Kansas School! for the 
Deaf, was elected to the Executive 
Board. He was the immediate past 
treasurer of the conference. 

Shirley Dillman, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Dillman, Newton, exchanged 
double-ring vows with Darl H. Brown 
of Burns in the East Emmett Church, 
Newton, April 15. The reception was 
held in the home of the bride’s parents. 
The young couple is residing in New- 
ton. Mr. Brown is an engineer’s aide 
for the State Highway Commission. 

Mrs. Roy Dillman, Newton, and her 
brother, Wayne Morey, Emporia, at- 
tended the funeral of their brother, 
Cecil Morey, at Lime Springs, Iowa, 
April 21. Cecil died of a heart attack 
on the 18th. He was interred at Chester, 
Iowa. Mr. Morey, 62, had worked all 
his life on farms and was a member 
of the Mason City Society for the 
Deaf. 

The third annual banquet of Wichita 
Lodge No. 5, Ancient Delta Guild, F. 
and A. M. (formerly Deaf Sons of 
Master Masons) was held April 30 in 
the evening at Wichita Masonic dining 
room. Guests of honor were Francis 
Srack, Worshipful Master of Wichita 
Lodge No. 5; Fermon F. Ven’y, Master 
of Wichita Lodge No. 99, A. F. and A. 
M.; Floran A. Rodgers, Past Master of 
Wichita Lodge No. 99; and William G. 
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Doonan, Senior Grand Steward of 
Grand Lodge, Ancient Delta Guild, A. 
F. and A. M. of North America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Griffing, 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, and Mrs. Wood of 
Tulsa attended the banquet of the 
Ancient Delta Guild April 30. The 
Griffings were overnight banquet 
guests of Mrs. Fern Foltz while Mrs. 
Wood stayed with her sister. Frank 
Dohrmann, Great Bend, and Marvin 
ae Vassar, also were at the ban- 
quet. 


Frankie Yehr and Don Quiring of 
Newton, both fishing champs, are still 
looking for a landing net which Quiring 
excitedly tossed away in a deep hole 
in the Cottonwood River by their lease 
near Florence the night of Memorial 
Day when he got a squint at the whoop- 
er they had snagged on a bank line. 
Landing it by main strength and awk- 
wardness they found that the Yellow 
River Catfish weighed 44 pounds. They 
also caught other fish during the night 
for a total take of 85 pounds. 

Mrs. Raymond Waltz, Wichita, was 
treated at a local hospital for a frac- 
tured wrist May 4. She tried on the 
roller skates which her daughter had 
received for her birthday, whizzed 
down the driveway, and fell down. 

The Wichita Social Services of the 
Deaf accepted an invitation to send 
a representative to the public hearings 
in Chicago on May 13-14 on two bills 
pertaining to the handicapped. Roger 
Falberg, its executive secretary, ap- 
peared at the hearings. The first bill 
H. R. 3465 sets aside $20 million during 
its first year for distribution among 
states for the establishment of rehabili- 
tation centers and workshops for the 
physically handicapped. The other bill 
H. J. 494 sets aside federal funds for 
aid to graduate scholars who will teach 
the deaf or become audiologists. All 
spoke favorably for H. R. 3465. The 
ether deaf person present at the hear- 
ings was Mr. Robert Horgen, director 
of the Wisconsin State Service Bureau 
of the Wisconsin Association of the 
Deaf. The WSSD urges every one to 
contact Rep. Ed Reese, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., and ask that 
he support this measure when it comes 
to a vote. 

Roger Falberg, Wichita, took a week’s 
vacation May 8-15. After the hearings 
which he attended at Chicago he and 
his family went to Racine, Wisconsin, 
for a_visit and brought his mother, 
Mrs. Helen Falberg, home with them. 


Mrs. Edna Denton, Wichita, spent 
two weeks with her daughter, Winnie, 
at Thousand Oaks, California, the mid- 
dle of May. She also became acquaint- 
ed with a new great-granddaughter 
and visited some friends in Hollywood. 

The Edward McGuires, the Carl 
Roses, the Raymond Walzes, and the 
Jerry Crabbs and their families of 
Wichita gathered at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burr Mills for a picnic sup- 
per on May 15. 

Mrs. George Ruby and daughters of 
Wichita left by plane for San Jose, 
California, May 20 to visit her mother, 
Mrs. Dorothea Crabb, and other sisters. 
She attended the graduation exercises 
at the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley. Her sister, Lee Ann Crabb, 
was one of the graduates. 

The Silent Group of the Wichita 
Riverside Christian Church saw the 
film “Christmas at Gallaudet” on May 
18. They were surprised and glad to 
see Patrick Graybill, one of the Kan- 
sas students, in it. He was among the 
singers, who rendered some Christmas 
songs in sign language. He is a brother 
of Georgetta and Erlene Graybill of 
Kansas City. 

In the Kansas teacher training class 
for this fall there will be a full class, 
five women and one man. Three are 
from the Philippine Islands. Five are 
applying for scholarships from the 
Kansas School, amounting to $3,750. 
There is a bill before the legislature, 
which, if approved, would furnish each 
teacher taking the training course with 
$1,500. 

On May 16, around 50 persons were 
at the second Civil Defense meeting at 
the Wichita Coca-Cola building. One 
film was about the effects of radio- 
active fallout. The second film showed 
what happens when an atomic bomb 
falls. 

No doubt Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dib- 
ble, Wichita, were tickled to see the 
picture of their grandson, Tim Dibble, 
12, in a recent Wichita paper. He ac- 
cepted a first award trophy for a school 
science exhibit which was won by the 
sixth grade class of which he was a 
member. A $75 cash award also was 
presented to the class. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mikesell, Belle- 
ville, celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary with an open house from 
2 to 4 p.m. May 15. All of the Haden 
children and brothers of Frank were 
there. Among the greeting wishers 
were Mr. and Mrs. Archie Grier, Wich- 
ita; Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brown, New 
Cambria; Alex Benoit, Salina; Mr. and 
Mrs. John O’Connor, Frankfort; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Larson, Bridge- 
port. Coffee, punch, cake, mixed nuts 
and mints were served to about 75 
people. 

On the way to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to take in the bowling tourney 
the morning of May 21, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Miller and Mrs. George Harms, 
Wichita, were in a car accident three 
miles north of ElDorado. They were 
brought back to Wichita by Mrs. 
Harm’s son-in-law. Some trucks of a 
road construction company were park- 
ed on the shoulder at the intersection 
of Highways 77 and 13. The driver of 
the car ahead of Mr. Miller failed to 
give him an understandable signal. 

Camp life was enjoyed by nineteen 
Wichita adults and eleven children at 
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the Presbyterian Church Family Camp 
near Maize May 21-22. The camp open- 
ed with a picnic lunch at noon Satur- 
day and closed with a wiener roast 
Sunday evening. A campfire session 
with games enabled all to participate. 
The camp was sponsored by the Silent 
Group of the Riverside Christian 
Church. 

Leroy Davis, Chicago, and Mrs. Hazel 
Stanfill, Kansas City, were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Harms in 
Wichita on May 23. Mr. Davis spent 
the night with the Harmses while Mrs. 
Stanfill spent her night with her 
nieces. The guests returned to Kansas 
City late in the morning. Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Harms were at Gallaudet to- 
gether years ago so the meeting was 
a grand one. 

Paul Fager is now a Wichita resident, 
having been employed at the Pepsi Cola 
plant since April 10. Pratt is his home- 
town. 

Robert Watson, Ada, Oklahoma, is 
another new Wichita resident. The past 
month he has worked as a linotype 
operator at the Wichita Eagle. His wife 
and their two children will join him 
when a house is available. 

Joedy Coffman, Wichita, underwent 
leg surgery May 23. He returned to 
work June 6. 


She Windy City Invites You 


TH 


Sponsored by the 


Mr. and Mrs. Billy Basham and their 
baby daughter, Wichita, left for a two- 
week vacation with her parents in 
Austin, Texas, May 27. The express 
purpose of the trip was to attend the 
baccalaureate and graduation exercises 
at the Texas School May 29. One of 
the graduates was her brother. 


Mrs. Phyllis Johnston (Miller) and 
her baby from Sunnyvale, California, 
(former Wichita resident) stopped at 
Wichita May 23. She called on Mr. and 
Mrs. Darrell Green and Mr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Wellborn. She and the baby 
spent the night with her former land- 
lady. She accompanied the landlady to 
Oklahoma to visit some friends and 
relatives. Mrs. Johnston then went on 
to Texas. 


Alex Benoit, Salena, seems to be 
known by the quality of his shoe re- 
pair work. He was recommended by the 
hotel clerk for the repair work of the 
shoes of the famous cross-country 
walker, Dr. Barbara Moore of England. 
Dr. Moore stopped for a two-hour rest 
and wanted her shoes fixed. Mr. Ben- 
oit was brought to his shop and repair- 
ed her shoes, although the time was 
late in the evening. She asked him for 
his calling card, so maybe she wanted 
to .reward him for fixing her shoes 
without charge. 


Wyat Weaver was a busy man the 
last weekend of May. He brought back 
the household belongings of his fiancee, 
Katherine Schooley. from Baxter 
Springs to Wichita. Mrs. Schooley and 
her children are now settled temporar- 
ily in a duplex apartment. Their wed- 
ding date is yet to be decided. : 


Doris Heil, Carol Hornbacker, Emily 
Jo Mooberry, and Wilma Lawson, all 
of Wichita, enjoyed their first summer 
swim at Lake Afton the afternoon of 
May 30. After the swim they played 
badminton and then went horseback 
riding. 

Fairmont Park in Wichita was the 
site of the annual Frat picnic on May 
29. The picnickers brought their bas- 
ket diners, and coffee, soft drinks, and 
ice cream were sold by the committee. 
Due to the heavy rainsorm the night 
before, there were few out-of-towners 
present, but the crowd was close to 
100. Softball and badminton games were 
played until dark. In the park is a 
large shelter enclosed on all sides. 


Sam Unrush of Coffeyville was in 
Wichita Memorial Day to take in the 
Frat picnic. The picnic had been held 
the day before. Sam had read in the 
Frat magazine that it would be on 
the 30th. 


RD BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
of the NATIONAL CONGRESS OF JEWISH DEAF 


CHICAGO HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Wed., Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 


AUGUST 10-11-12-13, 1960 


Headquarters: 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
5300 North Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 


RK 


Come for fun . 


orchestras. . 
ful Edgewater pool or 
cago sights. 
tempting food. ... Religious 


. . . Workshops and other enjoyable 
events too numerous to mention. 


TICKET PRICES 
Registration |. he 
Panel-Reception ss 2 
Coronation Nite _..........—Ss 3. 
Banquet-Show 
Floor Show-Dance... ...__ 5.00 
Program Book) 50 


TOtAL! bore toe LOU 


8.50 
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. ond meet your friends. 
Interesting and Educational programs in 
store for all. ... Dancing to well-known 
. . swimming in the beauti- 
soothing Lake 
Michigan next to the hotel. . . . See Chi- 
. . . Banquet serving the most 


Services. 


BUY a Combination Ticket for $15.00 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel, convention headquarters 
bottom left and cool Lake Michigan on the East. 


SAVE $8.00! 


: For ticket reservations, send check or money order payable to “1960 Convention 
5 Committee, H.A.D. of Chicago” to Sam Golin, 3231 W. Evergreen St., Chicago 51, Il. 


For other information, contact Jerry Strom, 5941 W. North Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Make Chicago A Must In Your Vacation Plans! 
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“We are Ready’—Chairman Deitch 


Two-year Preparations Completed for Convention of Jewish Deaf 


On a sun-drenched August after- 
noon in 1803, a weary company of 
soldiers pitched camp at the mouth of 
the Chicago River. Here, the com- 
mander, Captain John Whistler, had 
orders to build and occupy a stockade 
which was soon to be named Fort 
Dearborn .. . the land consisted of low 
sandy hills and the only signs of life 
were four crude log cabins of the 
the French-Canadian traders, the fore- 
runners of Chicago’s merchant princes 


and fabulous State Street! ... then 
came the Indian massacres... the 
Great Chicago Fire of 1871... and 


now the City of CHICAGO has grown 
into a leading seaport city of the 
world, thanks to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way ...A city with close to four 
million people within its sprawling 
boundaries. . 


And now it‘s 1960 .. .One hundred 
and fifty-seven years later... and 
less than a month away from the third 
biennial convention of the National 
Congress of Jewish Deaf. The dates: 
August 10-11-12-13. The site: Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on the beautiful 
North Shore of Chicago. Hosts: The 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chi- 
cago. 


After many, many meetings with the 
hard-working committee, General 
Chairman Sclomon Deitch has confi- 
dently declared outright, “We are 
ready!” The committee has pledged 
that all who attend this four-day con- 
clave will not have a dull moment! 


Evelyn Zola has been appointed to 
take charge of the entertainment after 
the banquet Friday evening, August 12. 
Evie, a displaced Chicagoan with a 
heart for our Windy City, is an expert 


“A Night with B. B.” 


BERNARD BRAGG 


—THAT Is— 


Chicago—Washington—New York 
Benefit A.A.A.D. 


INTERNATIONAL GAMES FUND 
Watch for details 
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By LENNY WARSHAWSKY 


when it comes to staging a show . . 
and for the big Coronation Night do- 
ings for Thursday, William (Bill) La- 
Pedus will be in charge assisted by 
Yetta Abarbanell, one of the old mem- 
bers of the Chicago Silent Dramatic 
Club. Six-fcoter Bill is a BIG man 
with BIG ideas for this BIG job! 


For early birds: There’ll be an old- 
fashioned picnic—a day in the sun in 
the “wilds” at the edge of our city, 
the Forest Preserve (Caldwell Woods) 
on Sunday, August 7, beginning at 10 
a.m. This affair will be engineered by 
energetic Dennis Roin, leader of the 
HAD Young Adult Group. There will 
be swimming in the Preserve Pool, 
baseball, and games for young and old 
with prizes, topped off with a wiener 
roast at dusk! 


On Monday and Tuesday nights, 
August 8 and 9, the New York Yankees 
will be playing the Chicago White Sox 
at Ccmiskey Park on the southside, 
and the added attraction here is the 
$300,000 scoreboard, the “brainchild” 
of owner Bill (Barnum) Veeck. There’s 


the College All-American-Baltimore 


Let's Go to Akron! 


Colts football game to be played at 
Soldiers Field. 


Now for the Convention: The pro- 
gram outlined all these months in vari- 
ous publications for the deaf is offered 
in a STRAIGHT PACKAGE DEAL 
for only $15.00. Tickets purchased for 
each event separately will cost $23.00. 


Make checks or money orders for 
$15.00 payable to the “1960 Convention 
Committee, H.A.D. of Chicago” and 
mail to Sam Golin, 3231 W. Evergreen 
Street, Chicago 51, Illinois. Mr. Golin 
will then rush a receipt. On arrival at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, combina- 
tion tickets will be ready. 


For last minute information, write 
to either Solomon Deitch, General 
Chairman, 3137 Chase, Chicago 45, IIli- 
nois; Jerry Strom, 5941 W. North Ave- 
nue, Chicago 39, Illinois; or to Leonard 
Warshawsky, 5036 Conrad Street, Sko- 
kie, Illinois. 

All are welcome regardless of reli- 
gion. One of the main objectives of 
the National Congress of Jewish Deaf 
is to weld a close relationship with 
those of other faiths. 


* 17th Annual 


Central Athletic Association of the Deaf 


SOFTBALL TOURNAMENT 


%* AKRON, OHIO * 


Host: 


September 13 45, 1960 


Akron Club of the Deat 


144 East Exchange Street — Akron, Ohio 


For Any Information, write to: 


MRS. MABEL WILLIAMS, Chairlady 
298 Black Street, Akron 6, Ohio 
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The High-pressure Salesman 


During the past few months quite a 
few deaf people have come to me and 
asked me to get them out of certain 
contracts that they have signed. 


What frequently happens is that a 
rersin sees an advertisement in the 
newpaper describing some terrific 
bargain. He goes to that store to buy 
that particular item, but after he gets 
to the store a high-pressure salesman 
goes to work on him. He ends up by 
buy.ng something entirely different 
end signs a contract involving a large 
“mount of money. Later, when he goes 
home, he realizes that he made a 
mistake. He wants to get out of the 
dea!, but the store refuses to cancel 
the contract. The customer soon dis- 
covers that he has signed a very fancy 
contract that contains a wage assign- 
ment, a judgment note, and many 
other things that can be used against 
him. He finds out that it is not so 
easy to get out of that kind of a con- 
tract. 


This situation has come up so often 
that I think it would be worthwhile 
for me to discuss it a little. 


Suppose that you see an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper describing a 
sewing machine for a price of $50. 
You go to the store and tell the sales- 
man that you want to look at the sew- 
ine machine. He may say: “I will be 
glad to show you that $50 sewing 
machine, but first let me show you 
our Super-Deluxe-Sewing Machine 
that only costs $600.” 


Instead of saying: “All right, I’ll take 
a look at it,” you should speak right 
up and tell him: “No, I’m not interest- 
ed in your Super-Deluxe-Machine. I 
came here to see the $50 machine and 
nething else.” The salesman may start 
to argue with you. If he argues with 
you and will not show you what you 
want to see, then go up to the mana- 
ger of the store and ask him to give 
vou a different salesman to help you. 
If the manager will not give you a 
different salesman, then just put on 
your hat and walk out of the store, 
and go elsewhere. 


Suppose that you have looked at the 
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She Legal Coline 


By Lowell J. Myers 
Attorney at Law 


$50 machine and you.like it and you 
decide to buy it. Suppose that you 
want to buy it on monthly time pay- 
ments. The salesman will give you 
a contract form to sign. The form may 
be entirely blank. He may say: “Just 
sign this blank form at the bottom, 
and I will fill it in later.” You should 
reply: “I do not sign blank forms.” 
The salesman may say: “What’s the 
matter? Do you think I’m a crook?” 
You should reply: “You may very 
well be a crook for all I know! It cer- 
tainly sounds crooked to ask a man 
to sign a blank form.” 


After you have been given a form 
to sign that is properly filled out, be- 
fore signing it you should first sit 
down and read it from beginning to 
end. Read every word of it. If it takes 
you an hour to read the form, then 
take an hour for it. The time you 
spend on this will be a good invest- 
ment. 


After you have started to read the 
first few paragraphs of the form, the 
salesman will probably start to act 
restless and impatient. He will try 
to get you to sign the form without 
reacing all of it. You should not let 
him succeed in this. Just ignore the 
salesman and go on reading the form. 
The salesman may say: “You don’t 
have to read the form right now be- 
cause I will give you a copy of the 
form that you can read at home.” 
You should reply: “What good would 
it do me to read the form after I sign- 
ed it? It would too late then.” 


When you read the form, you may 
find a lot of things in there that you 
do not like. If you find something in 
the contract form that you do not 
approve of; just take your pen and 
Strike it out. The salesman may 
say: “I can’t let you make any changes 
in that form because it’s a standard 
form.” You should tell him: “I have 
already changed the form, and I will 
buy the goods on my terms, or not 
at all.” If you say that, the salesman 
will probably let you make the changes 
in the form that you want. If he will 
not, then simply don’t buy the goods 
from him at all. Go elsewhere. 


If you put on your hat and walk 


to the front door of the store, you 
will find that a salesman will usually 
back down and let you have things 
your way. 

You should keep in mind that when 
you are a customer you are the boss. 
You do not have to buy anything at 
all. You can buy on your own terms 
or not at all. 


When you are shopping, you should 
net spend your time talking to the 
salesman. You should spend your time 
looking at the goods and looking at 
the contract. The goods are the things 
that you are going to live with, and 
the contract is the thing that you are 
going to have to pay. What the sales- 
man says means very little because 
you are not buying the sales talk! 


When you sign the contract, you 
should always get a copy of the papers 
that you have signed. Do not let the 
salesman say: “I will mail you a copy.” 
Talk is cheap. He may never mail it 
to you, so demand a copy at the time 
that you sign. 


You should never take the _ sales- 
man’s word for anything. If he makes 
you any promises about the goods, 
about repairs, about when they will 
be delivered, about terms of payments, 
cr anything else, always make the 
salesman put the promise in writing 
and give it to you. If a salesman will 
not put it into writing for you, then 
you can be pretty sure that the state- 
ment is not true. 


When you are making a large pur- 
chase, you should always shop around 
at many stores before buying. Never 
buy, right away, at the very first place 
that you go to. If the matter is im- 
portant, it is always a good idea to wait 
until the following day before making 
your decision. “Sleep on the problem” 
and discuss it with your family and 
friends. Never let yourself be rushed 
into signing an important contract be- 
fore you have had enough time to 
think it over carefully. 


If you do not understand com- 
plicated contract forms, then take some- 
one with you when you go shopping. 
Never sign a form that you don’t under- 
stand. If a really big purchase is in- 
volved, like a home, a piece of real 
estate, an automobile, a business, etc., 
you should get legal advice before 
you sign anything at all. 


Stay away from forms marked 
“JUDGMENT NOTE,” WAGE AS- 
SIGNMENT,” and “CHATTEL MORT- 
GAGE.” If vou sign forms of that kind, 
you are simply asking for trouble. 
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Never put a false statement down 
on any kind of a form even if the sales- 
man tells you to do this. Salesman 
sometime encourage customers to make 
a false statement on a form so that 
the company will later be able to pro- 
secute the customer for fraud, if they 
want to. 


If you follow these points when 
dealing with the smaller fly-by-night 
companies, you will avoid a great deal 
of trouble. 


And you can avoid all of these 
troubles simply by dealing with an 
honest and reliable company that sells 
all of its goods on terms of: “Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money 
back.” 


Mrs. Lillian A. Kiene 


Mrs. Lillian A. Kiene of Redwood 
City, California, died on June 22 after 
a short illness. Memorial services were 
held at 11 am. June 25 at Crippen 
and Flynn Woodside Chapel, Redwood 
City. 

For the past eleven years Mrs. Kiene 
had made her home at Redwood City. 
with Mr. and Mrs. David D. Wight 
after many years in the Orient. Mrs. 
Kiene and the Wights had lived in 
Honolulu, Shanghai, and Singapore as 
well as several places in the United 
States. An account of Mrs. Kiene’s 
residence in the Orient appeared in the 
April, 1958, SILENT WORKER. 


Mrs. Kiene was born in Beckley, 
West Virginia, the daughter of General 
and Mrs. Cornelius C. Watts. Reared in 
Charleston, West Virginia, she later 
attended Gallaudet College where she 
met Arnold Kiene. 


Surviving relatives include three 
sisters and one brother, three daugh- 
ters, four grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren: Two sisters, Mrs. R. O. 
Couch and Mrs. Charles Schmidt, and 
one brother, Arnold Watts, lives in 
Melbourne, Florida. The other sister, 
Mrs. Lula Henderson, lives in Olympia, 
Washington. The three daughters are 
Mrs. L. M. Nichols of Menlo Park, Mrs. 
D. D. Wight of Redwood City, and Mrs. 
Doris K. Padley of Pleasantville, New 
York. The four grandchildren are Mrs. 
William Castillo of Forest Hills, New 
York, Mrs. Jonathan Brady of Pleasant- 
ville, New York, John Leech of New 
York, and Paul Leech of Belmont, Cali- 
fornia. The great-grandchildren are all 
boys: Christopher Castillo, Hugh Brady, 
Phillip Michael Leech, David Harvey 
Leech, John Richard Leech, and Paul 
William Leech. 
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Film Si are 


The following films with captions, 
for use by groups of deaf persons have 
been donated by Captioned Films for 
the Deaf, Inc., of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, for free loan service. Booking 
is now handled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture acting for 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dupli- 
cate prints of several of these have 
been added by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The films are: 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois (Drama); 
Dumbo (Comedy); Father Is A Bachelor 
(Comedy); Fort Ti (Adventure); Fuller 
Brush Girl (Comedy); Fuller Brush 
Man (Comedy); Harlem Globe Trotters 
(Sports); It Came from Beneath the 
Sea (Science Fiction); Littlest Outlaw 
(Adventure); The Living Desert (Action 
Documentary); Lorna Doone (Drama); 
Military Academy (Drama); The Path- 
finder (Drama); Rogues of Sherwood 
Forest (Adventure); Santa Fe (West- 
ern); Silent World (Action Documen- 
tary); Song of India (Documentary); 
Spanish Main (Adventure); Treasure 
Island (Adventure); White Wilderness 
(Action Documentary). 


Sixteen additional new titles will be 
ready for distribution by September 1. 
These include: 


Adventure of Robin Hood (Adven- 
ture); Bear Country (Animal Documen- 
tary); Beaver Valley (Animal Docu- 
mentary); Davy Crockett (Adventure); 
Elizabeth the Queen (Drama); The 
Fountainhead (Drama); Gentleman Jim 
(Biography); Johnny Belinda (Drama); 
Kings Row (Drama); Knute Rockne 
(Biography); Santa Fe Trail (Western); 
The Sea Hawk (Adventure); Story of 
Louis Pasteur (Biography); So Dear 
to My Heart (Drama); Treasure of Sier- 
ra Madre (Action Drama); The White 
Angel (Biography). 

Request for use of these films should 
be mailed to: 


CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 
Motion Picture Service 
Office of Information 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Date of release of five other films 
just ordered has not yet been an- 
nounced. These are: 


Allegheny Uprising (Indian War); 
Bringing Up Baby (Comedy); Citizen 
Kane (Drama); Hurry Charlie, Hurry 
(Comedy); I Remember Mama (Family 
Drama). 


Announcement of available films go 
by direct mail to more than 400 groups 
which have been certified for service. 


Groups which have not been certified 
should write to: 


CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 
U.S. Office of Education 
Room 5914—GSA Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


All films offered on free loan are 
leased from various film producers and 
distributors. These leases uniformly 
provide that the films may not be 
shown in any place where admission is 
charged. This is a matter over which 
the Captioned Films program has no 
control but explains why groups are 
asked not to charge for film programs. 
Charging would violate the leases and 
might result in loss of the film. 

* ae % 

The three-day meeting on Captioned 
Films held in New York last month was 
reported to be very successful, but is 
too long to cover here. A full report 
will be published by the American 
Annals of the Deaf at a later date. 
Notice of availability of reprints will 
be announced and may be had on re- 
quest. 


In brief, the meeting dealt with 
problems of serving the entire deaf 
population, selecting of films, and cap- 
tioning. The conference was unani- 
mous in agreeing that first considera- 
tion should be given to meeting the 
needs of the adult deaf and that films 
for other purposes could be added as 
funds become more plentiful. A com- 
parison with the program of books for 
the blind indicated that the film pro- 
gram may ultimately become a multi- 
million dollar operation with every 
type of film included in the collection. 


Answers to True or False 
(See page 13) 


1. True. It often results in disorderly 
meetings and also drives away good 
members. “Where there is no law to 
observe, but every man does what is 
right in his own eyes, there is the least 
of real liberty’—Robert’s. However, 
in addition, it is advisable to have an 
experienced parliamentarian to assist 
the president in accomplishing the work 
of an assembly intelligently. 

2. True. Always. 


3. The word, “Co-chairman” is mis- 
leading, I fear. “Co” means “with,” 
“together,” “jointly,” such as ‘Co-work- 
er,” “Co-pilot,” etc. Two co-chairmen 
work together and preside together! 
Who would decide the issue in case 
they disagree on some point? In the 
opinion of this writer as well as other 
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qualified parliamentarians, the term, 
“Vice-chairman” is the most approp- 
riate, not “Co-chairman.” 


4. True. Frequently. 


5. True. In terms of parliamentary 
law, there is no such word as “Chair- 
lady.” “Chairman” applies both to a 
man and a woman as well. 


6. True. At any future session. Re- 
member, the assembly at one session 
cannot bind the assembly at the next 
session unless it adopts a question in 
the nature of a bylaw. To do this would 
require previous notice. 


7. True. So that any member may 
move to reconsider the vote on either 
a defeated or an adopted motion at the 
same session. In the absence of ‘“gen- 
eral consent” in the minutes, the Chair 
shculd ask the member if he voted on 
the prevailing side. Otherwise, the 
Chair has the right to refuse or ignore 
his motion to reconsider if he fails to 
answer the Chair’s request. If the 
Chair is in doubt as to the member’s 
true answer, he has also the right to 
refuse to entertain the motion to re- 
consider. But it opens to an appeal if 
the member is not satisfied with the 
Chair’s ruling. 


8. True. But if the bylaws say so, 
he is and may attend a committee 
meeting and take part just as any other 
member of the committee. But he is 
not under obligation to attend, as he 
is not needed to constitute a quorum. 


9. True. In the absence of a special 
rule, a two-thirds (2/3) or a majority 
vote means a two-thirds or a majority 
of the votes cast, not of the members 
present. 


10. False. If chartered or incorporated 
under state laws (non-profit), such a 
club is not permitted to pay money in 
the form of a salary or wages to any 
members, or distribute club profits to 
any members—provided, however, the 
payment of reasonable compensation 
for services rendered. All members, 
however, benefit from profits used for 
the furthering of the club’s purpose or 


used in improving the club rooms, etc. 


POSITION OPEN 


Teacher of Speech and Lipreading, 
on short leave of absence, to assist 
in setting up such program in West 
Africa. Apply: 
The Director, 

Ghana Mission School for the Deaf, 
P.O. Box 27, 
Mampong-Akwapem, Ghana, 
West Africa 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 
‘ Conducted by MARJORIEBELLE HOLCOMB : 


? 


Who wears the pants in your household? 


“What a ridiculous question to ask 
me! I wear the pants in my household, 
naturally! My wife, Dot, looks terrible 
in pants, and she knows it. This set- 
tles the questicn for 
us, and our family 
gets along famously, 
for every one knows 
who has the final 
say. There are no 
execrable argu- 
ments which result 
in wounded feelings 
and bucketfuls of tears.” 

—tLeo Jacobs 
Oakland, California 


* % % 


“This is the first time I am ever 
asked this kind of question .. . well, 
truthfully speaking, I wear the pants 
half of the time, a privilege promised 

se » by my hubby during 
our courtship days, 
thirteen years ago. 
Whether he really 
meant it, I don’t 
know, but I dare 
not to find out as 
I have been having 
lotsof tami... 


—Estella Lange, 
Salem, Oregon 


“Literally, the males wear the trou- 
sers around here if the weather is 
neither extremely hot nor cold. Figura- 
tively, your query is an invitation to 
substantiate the ru- 
mor that it is the 
good wife who dons 
the britches, and to 
holler, ‘Arise, ye 
downtrodden of the 
earth!’ But this is 
the easiest and 
shortest route to 
the canine cabin, and, truthfully, full 
of malarky. Wise is the wife who 
wears the pants without allowing her 
spouse to be cognizant of the fact. This 
is my situation, and all that I can do 
is quote Adam’s legendary epithet for 
Eve, ‘Wheresoever was Eve, there, also, 
was Eden.’ ”’ 

—Gail Stout, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“By wearing the pants I presume 
you mean the ability to come out on 
top whenever there is a difference of 
opinion. Well, I asked Elly, and she 
emphatically re- 
plied that I do. In 
candor I have to 
add that the house 
is full of appliances 
and things that my 
subordinate half ob- 
tained by the em- 
ployment of this de- 
vious feminine tactic of letting the man 
in the house wear the pants.” 

—George Propp, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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“Because Burton holds down two 
jobs, he is a very lucky man to have 
a wife who can and does assume full 
responsibility, in other words, “wear 
r the pants.” 

Having bought a 
power saw for my- 
self, I specialize in 
tearing down walls 
which drives the 
old man nuts with 
the mess. 

—Ailene Schmidt, 


Riverside, California 
* * * 


“When you confront one with such 
a shocking query, you should expect 
an elusive answer. And one must sure- 
ly wonder—are you friend or enemy. 
But I choose not to 
evade. It’s’ either 
‘truth and  conse- 
quence,’ or ‘truth or 
consequence.’ After 
knowing Gertie for 
eighteen years— 
fourteen ‘under the 
yoke,’ I can say for 
sure that I wear my pants—they just 
don’t fit her, and I’m not saying in 
which respect. As for the pants, I say 
circumstantial evidence is not substan- 
tial. Ask me again fourteen years 
hence. 


—Ear] Elkins, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
P.S. Dear Mrs. Holeomb, when I 
choose not to evade, the right words 
elude me.—E.E. 
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SPORTING AROUND 


a With Art Kruger } 


The throes of IT is the NEW house 
which we bought and moved in recent- 
ly. It is in the west end of the San 
Fernando Valley, and our new address 
is 24001 Archwood Street, Canoga Park, 
California. 


And since we’re in the throes of get- 
ting things done in 
our new house, this 
column has to be 
brief, and there will 
be no formal sports 
coverage in the Au- 
gust number. Please 
be patient and we'll 
be back in Septem- 
ber with a lengthy 
sports writeup. 


ART KRUGER 


Deaf Youth Olympic Torch Bearer 


Like Perry Como, we get letters. 
Some are waspish, some scurrilous, 
some humorous, and some are down- 
right libelous. But keep ’em coming, 
folks. 


The two letters we got recently from 
Mrs. Dorothy Shifflett of Los Angeles 
were nice and interesting. She tells us 
that her son Robin, Huntington Park 
High School junior in the class for the 
deaf, was one of those California high 
school athletes carrying the Olympic 
torch to Savaw Valley, scene cf the 
recent 1960 Winter Olympics. 


On Thursday, February 18, 1960, 
Richard Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States, lighted the Olympic 
flame at Squaw Valley. He lighted this 
fire from a torch bearing the flame 
brought from Olso, Norway, which was 
transported ‘to the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum to light the Olympic Torch there 
and then carried by high school athletes 
on its way to Squaw Valley. Each 
athlete carried the flaming torch one 
mile, passing it on to the next runner, 
reminiscent of the first Olympic flame 
run in ancient Greene. 

Robin said that this has been one of 
his most thrilling experiences, and 
those who watched were thrilled, too. 
He picked up the torch at Castaic junc- 
tion on U.S. Route 99 for his part in 
the relay. As he flashed by them wear- 
ing across his chest the orange and 
white Spartan emblem of Huntington 
Park High School and carrying the 
torch, they thought this was truly the 
symbol of democracy. It could only be 
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in a free country such as ours that 
a deaf boy could have the opportunity 
of being chosen to represent a student 
body of a large high school like Hunt- 
ington Park. 


Robin Shifflett is captain of the 
cross country team at Huntington Park 
High School and has won his Spartan 
Shield. He is also a member of the 
track team and has participated in 
league meets and the city semi-finals. 
He hopes to be able to compete in the 
distance runs in the forthcoming Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf at Hel- 
sinki, Finland, August 6-10, 1961. 


He will be a senior this fall, but 
being 18 years old now he will not be 
able to compete in high school athletics 
next year. His coach has told him that 
he can continue to train. His mother 
is also trying to contact some members 
of the LA Striders and see if she can 
find someone that Robin can work out 
with who will be able to evaluate his 
running and will be able to point out 
his mistakes. Robin is not a sprinter, 
but be has great endurance and the 
longer the run the better his time. 


Robin attended the John Tracy Clinic 
and the Mary Bennett School for the 
Deaf before attending classes for the 
deaf at Foshay Junior High School, 
Gage Avenue School, and Huntington 
Park High School. 


At the recent awards banquet of the 
Huntington Park High School the coach 
explained about Robin. When he went 
to high school, he wanted to play foot- 
ball so badly that he could taste it. 
At HP they ran a split-T, and with his 
profound loss Robin found it impos- 
sible to play where so much depends 
upon hearing the signals called. His 
mother asked him if he would like to 
go to Riverside so that he could play 
football. He said no as he would stay 
at HP and be its top track man. The 
coach said at the banquet that Robin 
has been a real inspiration to his hear- 
ing teammates because he didn’t quit 
when he couldn’t do the thing he want- 
ed to. 


Robin is the oldest of five children 
of Mrs. Shifflett, and he has been with- 
out a father for ten years. 


Mrs. Shifflett, by the way, has been 
very much interested in the progress 


Sidney Ander, 
York, is a candidate for the USA 
swimming team to participate in the 


of Brooklyn, New 


1961 International Games. The 100- 
meter free style is his speciality. 


of the plans for the coming Internation- 
al Games for the Deaf after reading 
our articles in THE SILENT WORKER. 
She has béen trying to interest various 
organizations of parents of deaf chil- 
dren to think about contributions they 
might make to this very inspiring 
undertaking. 

She is greatly interested in the fact 
that we are looking for women swim- 
mers for the competition. She has a 
young daughter named Mavoureen, who 
is also deaf. 


Mavoureen is seventeen years old. 
She is a sophomore at Huntington Park 
High School and plans to go to Gal- 
laudet College. She has done no prof- 
fessional swimming but holds an Amer- 
ican Red Cross Life Saving badge. 
Many who have seen her swim say she 
is what one considers a natural born 
swimmer. She has never been timed 
as the Los Angeles City high schools 
do not have competitive sports events 
for girls. She seems to feel that her 
backstroke is her best. She is very 
much interested in trying to make the 
USA swimming team at the forth- 
coming Games, and Mrs. Shifflett would 
appreciate any suggestions that we may 
have regarding this. We did give her 
suggestions, and we hope Mavoureen 
will make it. 


Advice for a Deaf Prep Athlete 


One day a-deaf youngster who will 
enter high school class in a school for 
the deaf this fall told us he likes all 
forms of athletics and is “pretty good” 
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ROBIN SHIFFLETT of Los Angeles, California, who was one of those Cali- 
fornia high school athletes selected to take part in the relay carrying this 
Olympic flaming torch to Squaw Valley, site of the recent 1960 Winter 
Olympics. A junior, Robin is captain of Huntington Park High School cross 
country team. He hopes to compete in the distance runs at the forthcoming 
International Games for the Deaf at Helsinki, Finland, August 6-10, 1961. 


in those he’s tried. He asked whether 
he should concentrate on one sport as 
a prepper and, if so, which. 

As a long-ago “Jack of all sports 
but master of none,” we’re not much of 
an authority. But we did some think- 


ing ... yeah, we attempt it now and 
then .. . and finally sounded off about 
as follows: 


“Those who make a career of ath- 
letics usually concentrate on one sport 
after they come to that decision. A 
fellow who plans to play pro baseball 
should pretty well stick to that national 
pastime. Ditto for pro golf, pro boxing, 
or pro anything else. 


“On the other hand, those who want 
to become coaches need to have per- 
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sonal experience in several sports, plus 
a general knowledge of all athletics and 
physical education. 

“But chances are you won’t know 
for several years what you’re going 
to do. 


“Those who are not going into ath- 
letics as a career still should participate 
in one sport or another in a school for 
the deaf because they’re campus activi- 
ties, bodybuilders, and recreation. In 
schools for the deaf, kids tend to com- 
pete in more different sports because 
there’s greater opportunity to make the 
teams. 


“Football, of course, generally is the 
big thing, probably with basketball 
next, then track or baseball. 


“But don’t overlook the so-called 
minor sports. 

“They’re fun, too, and in some cases 
will do you more good in the long run. 
We call them carry-over sports—sports 
in which you can engage most of your 
life. 

“You can’t keep on playing football, 
basketball, and baseball. Or running the 
440. They’re too strenuous. 

“To our thinking, the three most 
valuable sports a young deaf person 
can master—boys or girls—are swim- 
ming, golf, and gymnastics. No fool- 
ing! 

“Swimming is by far the most im- 
portant. It’s not only fun, but good 
exercise and something you can con- 
tinue right into old age. The ability 
to swim may save your life, or some- 


‘body else’s life. We’ve always regretted 


that we’re about as adept in water 
as a sack of rocks. Learn to swim, to 
swim well. 


“Golf is a great game. And you'll 
find that golf, especially better-than- 
average golf, is a social and business 
asset. Many friendships and business 
associations are made on the links. 
Here again, we’re an awful duffer, a 
guy who seldom tees off without break- 
ing windows across the street. 

“Gymnastics: may strike you as a 
goofy choice. But chances are a per- 
son who can do somersaults, hand- 
stands, cartwheels, and the like will 
stay limber and perhaps healthier all 
his life. He’ll be more graceful, and 
he’ll have the balance and quick re- 
actions to keep from getting hurt in 
mishaps that occur. 


“Try everything when you get to a 
high school class at your school for 
the deaf. The gym teachers and coaches 
will help you decide which sports you 
are best suited for, and you can decide 
which you like best. Later on, when 
you know better what you want to be, 
you can specialize if that seems wise. 

“Above all, if you ever find athletics 
drudgery instead of fun, drop them 
and try something else.” 


Harry Trahan of Louisiana Does Well 
In State Gymnastics Meet 


While rummaging over the April 
edition of THE PELICAN our eyes 
lighted up when we read a piece about 
Harry Trahan of the Louisiana School 
for the Deaf. He was the only entry 
the school had in the State High 
Gymnastics Championships at North- 
western State College in Natchitoches. 
Harry placed fourth as a team by him- 
self. He placed high in all of the four 
events that he entered. When he finish- 
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Additional prospects for USA “Deaf Olympics” swimming team. Left to right: Barbara Roth of Hewlett Harbor, Long 
Island, New York; Gary Clark of Gallaudet College; and Mavoureen Shifflett of Los Angeles. 


cd his last event, tumbling, all of the 
spectators gave him a rousing cheer, 
and many contestants ran out on the 
floor to shake his hand. 

The events in which Harry placed 
were: long horse, free exercise, rope 
climbing, and tumbling. He convinced 
everyone there that he is among the 
best in the state. 


We would say that Harry Trahan is 
a “shoo-in” for the USA Deaf Olympics 
team in gymnastics. Now we are seek- 
ing one more man and two women to 
form the USA gymnastics squad com- 
peting in the forthcoming International 
Games for the Deaf. 


Anent USA “Deaf Olympics” 
Swimming Squad 


There is every indication that we 
will have a strong and full USA “Deaf 
Oiympics” swimming team, as we have 
been getting plenty of queries about 
swimming since our column appeared 
in the January 1960 issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 


There is a 19-year-old kid in Brook- 
lyn, New York, on New York City 
Community College swimming team. 
He’s Sidney Ander. He gave me his 
time for 100 meters free style, and 
having looked it up in the Internation- 
al Games for the Deaf records we found 
he had a very respectable clocking. 
His coach, Richard F. Greco, said Ander 
is capable, when in condition, of do- 
ing 1:09 or better for 100 meters free- 
style. He should be able to do that time 
by next year if he trains conscientious- 
ly. Sidney is a nice youngster. His 
parents are deaf, too. 


Before enrolling in New York City 
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Community College, Ander was on the 
swimming team of Hughes High School 
for three years. He also belongs to New 
York Athletic Club, a hearing organiza- 
tion. 


And there is a girl in Hewlett Har- 
bor, Long Island, New York, who is a 
fine swimmer. She’s Barbara Roth. Be- 
fore moving to New York, Barbara was 
a member of the famed Brentwocd 
Swimming Club in California. She can 
do 50 yards free style in 30 seconds, 
a very respectable clocking. 


Barbara is also a good tennis player 
and is a very fast runner in track but 
is outstanding as a swimmer. She is 
now a student at Bryant High School. 


Gallaudet College only last year start- 
ed competitive swimming. According to 
Dr. Peter R. Wisher, swimming coach, 
the boys have learned a great deal, 
and by next year they should be at 
their peak. Wisher’s aim is to keep 
them working; outline a summer prac- 
tice program; and in the fall to really 


pour it on. They should be ready by 
61. 


Possible candidates frmo Gallaudet 
College are Gary Clark, James Good- 
son, Myron Goldman, Donald Phelps, 
Terry Dillon, Simon Carmel, and 
Robert Dillman. 


Gary Clark, a smooth stroking frosh, 
is outstanding. In the Catholic Uni- 
versity meet, he broke his own record 
for the 50-yard free style, record, which 
he set last year. Gary also came in 
first in the 100-yard freestyle, just 
0:01.5 off the old record with a time 
of 1:01.6, and then made the same time 
and distance in the 440-yard freestyle 


relay to help the Wishermen win this 
event. 

The girls at Gallaudet College have 
not practiced sufficiently to make their 
best showings. However, they should 
improve greatly in the future. Possible 
candidates are Nancy Mahoney, Susan 
Pier, Muriel Hersh, Betty Bounds, and 
Marie Kamuchey. 


A full representation would require 
at least eight men. This is necessary 
because of the two relay events, as 
well as the individual events. And it 
would require at least six girls to be 
represented in all events. Gillian Hall 
of Bristol, Connecticut, and Regina Tyl 
of Oak Rdige, Tennessee, two outstand- 


ing deaf women swimmers, could round 
out the squad. 


Swimming events at the Helsinki 
Games are as follows: 


Men 

100 meter freestyle 
400 meter freestyle 
1,500 meter freestyle 
100 meter butterfly 
100 meter backstroke 
200 meter breaststroke 
4x100 meter relay (freestyle) 
3x100 meter relay (three strokes) 
Diving 

Women 
100 meter freestyle 
100 meter breaststroke 
100 meter backstroke 
200 meter breaststroke 
4x50 meter (freestyle) 
3x50 meter relay (three strokes) 
Diving 
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Dr. Byron B. Burnes, President 


Auditor's 


National Association of the Deaf 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 

Berkeley 4, California 

Attention: Officers and Members 
Gentlemen: 

Submitted herewith is the financial 
statement and supplementary exhibits 
clarifying the statement and related 
activities of The National Association 
of the Deaf as of June 30, 1960. This 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


Report 


July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1960. 
For your convenience in examining 
this statement, as sh is: as. fol- 
lows: 
1. The Balance Sheet 


2. Statement of: Receipts and Dis- 
bursements 


3. Report of City National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, Illinois, Re: 


of The National Association of the 
Deaf 
Upon the basis of the transactions 
reported to your auditor by your Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. Robert M. Green- 
mun, and the statements submitted 
independently by the City National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
and the City National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, Illinois, your auditor 
hereby certifies that the enclosed state- 
ment together with the supporting ex- 
hibits correctly reflect the financial 
transactions and conditions for the 
period July 1, 1957, through June 30, 
1960. 


Very truly yours, 
s/s D. W. Wilson, Jr. 


statement covers the three-year period Securities Held for the Account Auditor 
Balance Sheet Office: Salarics 0 17,414.44 
RGA aed io. feu ae 727.63 
June 30, 1960 Rent ha ees ia a Lo 
Traveling Expense 5,307.61 
ASSETS—CURRENT Professional Services .. 900.00 
City National Bank & Trust Co. Publishing Expense — 4,050.40 
Columbus, Ohio $ —10.57 Silent Worker Subscription Exp. 6,202.60 
City National Bank & Trust Co. ee Printing 2 Si ost teen ape 719.28 
Chicago) ini. ‘ Office S li dE es 302.17 
Office Petty Cash Fund ___250.00 PHATE ec tec oe 927.61 
Total Cash on Hand and Telephone and Peleerams Seen! 508.74 
i Banks ates on ODES Freight - Scie, 49.99 
Investments (at cost) — Jetset Biej0 10.0 L Insurance — sealed adios 164.00 
Total Current Ageets tien: 1 $23,672.23 ee and Subscriptions St eee 246.05 
epairs an aintenance 
OTHER ASSETS ar, of Office Equipment —. 89.80 
Office Furniture and Fixtures _. 4,731.73 Advertising 119.03 
Prepaid Expenses 126.50 N.A.D. Convention ‘Expense—1957 47.50 
Advances to Silent Worker ___ 500.00 N.S.F. Checks __. ne 161.00 
Total Other Assets... __ 5,358.23 Expense of Delegate to 
TOTAL ASSETS "$29,030.46 W.F.D. Convention _. 595.41 
SS West Coast Ades tater Rehabili- aes 
tation Training Institute Exp ; 
LIABILITIES None Interest Expense — 165.84 
CAPITAL Mise. Office & Adm. Expense __. 836.04 
Capital Bars lue gluco ye 5 $26,088.86 Total Disbursements 51,610.51 
Silep lie Operate eee cok athe 5,646.58 Net Operating Dc?icit— 
Less: Net Operating Loss A 1 as 
7-1-57 through 6-30-60 _. . — 2,704.98 PUD TP cay Os ROME RAE BD, Amey pee US 
Net Operating Surplus 6-30-60... 2,941.40 
TOTAL LIABILITIES National Association of the Deaf 
se OF Ni EA a Oo cee ee OE $29,030.46 Endowment Fund—tTrust No. 31081 


Statement cf Receipts and Disbursements 
July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1960 


RECEIPTS—OPERATING 


BONDS: 
876/32 $4,500 


Securities Held June 30, 1960 


Market Value — Description 
U.S. Treasury Bonds 242% 
due 3-15-70-65 


Does and ees" ee een BS BOBO. ih Cee oa Ot RPE AOE OE ERT canter Sati a eres $3,924.00 
Life Memberships 463.00 91.40 $ 100 hi etd Band. shah F 9140 
ELT Coie era racra earn eae pean ee 98% $3,000 Standard Oil Co, of Ind. | 
WieiOn Ses ois a 1,840.00 30 year Conv. Deb. 3% % : 
Advancing Memberships —._... 22,097.50 due 10-1-82 opt. 10-1-62 2955.00 
Total Operating Receipts $34,816.43 ME Aa el Sopa sy mae vie Te 0 arena eee 
OTHER RECEIPTS 30% 100 eae ca Elect. Co. 
D ds R aie S 3,156.69 . st Preferred eR Ee er 3,050.00 
ie Pet be aan area Gee _ 1,014.45 64% 114 Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Bequests—Estate of J. O. : CONGO SUGCIE a hee eat 7,338.75 
Hamersley, deceased —____ _. 9,682.80 52% 55 Continental Insurance Co., 
Sale of Literature, Pamphlets, etc. 75.70 Capital Stock 2,873.75 
Discotints Warned 5 oo 5.87 57 150 Corn Products Co., Com. Stk. 8,600.00 
Miscellaneous Income ......... —S—«<58..59 43% 163 Monsanto Chem. Co. Com. Stk. 7,110.88 
Total Other Receipt $14,089.10 355% 34 Northern Ill. Gas Co. Com. Stk. 1,202.75 
ee, SEEN jer Pay OU 37% (45 Std. Oil Co. of Ind. Cap. Stk. —'1,68750 
Total Receipts from all Sources _.. $48,905.53 100 Peoples Ptg. Co. Cap. Stock “No quote 
DISBURSEMENTS Total market value ___ _.......... $38,834.03 
OLCOTT S Salat ES xe ae et eee $ 7,200.00 SAVINGS ACCOUNT No. 65861—Balance. aii SARS 
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DAVID 0. BURTON 18491-3 
133 ELMIRA ST. S.W. 
WASHINGTON 24, D.C. 


